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Train Resistances Due to the Atmosphere. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

1 am satistied that not enough attention is paid to the ele- 
ment of air resistance as the average train speed increases. 
This acts seriously both in front of and at the rear of a train 
to retard its speed or consume power. The flat front of a 
locomotive and its projecting cab are highly unsuitable for 
rapid movement through an atmosphere which has a pressure 
so great as 15 lbs. per square inch, and, therefore, considera- 
ble inertia. The remedy for this is simple, and head resist- 
ance would be much reduced by conforming approximately 
an engine front to the well-known shape of a boat or ship. 

It is very much easier, however, to reduce the air resist- 
ance at the rear of atrain. A marine architect who made 
his ship’s stern absolutely rectangular and flat would be 
counted a worse man than be who made a bluff bow, and 
yet railway engineers have for 50 years been dragging flat- 
stern vessels at 60 miles per hour through the atmosphere at 
au immense expenditure of power, and no one of them bas 


cared to test the effect of adding a light tapering frame to | 


the rear end of a train and nuting the decreased resistance, 
though every one is familiar with the rush of air which fol- 
lows a train in its attempt to fill up the vacuum formed. As 


in water so in air the formation of eddies means loss of | 


power, and we fancy the application of the tube of a draught 
gauge just outside the rear end of a fast train would convey 
some idea of the folly of the practice of to-day. 

Suppose suzh a gauze showed an iuch of water. This is 
equivalent to a vacuum of about », of a pound, and the end 
surface of acar basing about $0 ft., implies a total pull of 
say 432 Ibs., which at 60 miles per hour is equivalent 
to 70 horse-power. A mere tenth of an inch, therefore, would 
imply one or two tons of coal every 100 hours run, all of 
which would be saved bya light frame of parabolic plan 
attached toa rear car. This theory may be entirely wrong, 
but reason points to its being correct, as does also the prac- 
tice of shipbuiiders who deal with a denser fluid, which 
being visible and ponderable, has forced consideration of its 
properties earlier than the lighter fluid air, whose eddies are 
visible only by dust in dry seasons, and generally unseen and 
unfelt, Will no one try the experiment? X. 








Counterbalancing Locomotives. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

While reading your editorial on the subject of counter- 
balancing driving wheels of locomotives in a recent issue, 
it occurred to me that there must be some misunderstanding 
regarding this subject or otherwise there would be no ques- 
tion made of the actual necessity for counterbalancing the 
driving wheels of locomotives. To me it seems a foregone 
conclusior, an axiom as it were, that such counterbalaucing 
of the reciprocating parts of a locomotive is abso- 

. lutely necessary. Many of us have tried to run loco- 
motives without counterbalancing the reciprocating parts 
and have found that the unsatisfactory results 
therefrom considerably overbalance the gain by a reduction 
of the balance. Will you please state why it is that you 
have taken up this subject in the light represented by your 
editorial ani oblige a constant reader who, in bis blind con- 
fidence in the GazerTE believes there must be some good 
reason for the promulgation of the query? Is it necessary 
to counterbalence the inertia of the reciprocating parts of a 
locomotive? XX. 

| We do not wonder at our correspondent’s question, 
because without information which he perhaps does 
not possess he cannot understand why such an old 
and well-considered subject should come to the front 
again. The reason for asking our readers to render an 
opinion on the subject of counterbalancing are two. 

(a) There are several railroads in this country now 
operating their locomotives with counterbalances cal- 
culated only to balance the rotary parts. The officers 


of these railroads report good success with the at- 
tempt to reduce the action of the balance generally 
used to counteract the inertia of the reciprocating 
parts. 

(b) Several prominent civil engineers who have, 
either directly or indirectly, under their charge an 
important percentage of the principal lines of rail- 
roads in this country, are of the opinion that the 
tracks and bridges of these lines are gradually being 


the locomotives passing over them, and they have 
advised the managers of the several railroads to re- 
move all that portion of the counterbalance ofa 
locomotive engine which is intended to counteract 
the inertia of the reciprocating parts. 

We do not wish now to prophecy the results of 
| making the change suggested, but we believe that the 
concurrence of opinion among several of our best 
civil engineers, and the action taken by several rail- 
roads is sufficient excuse for agitation of the subject, 
, and for that reason we have asked for discussion of it. 
| —EpITOR RAILROAD GAZETTE. | 











Loose Methods in Train Management. 





we | To THE EpitroR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 
A question on train rights which recently appeared in a| 


| railroad journal provoked quite a discussion as to which 
| train, after a certain time had elapsed, was the ruling one. 
| The replies to the question are sufficient evidence that the 
| rule, in consequence of its ambiguity,is a dangerous one. 
This shows the necessity of wording train rules 
orders so plainly that there can be no possible chance of a 
| person of even less than average intelligence misconstruing 
them, and is further evidence, if evidence were required, 
| that instruction and examination are the only means of 


insuring that every trainman bas _ the same 
understanding of the rules and = orders’ gov- 
erning train movements. Conflicting ules and 
ambiguous train orders, whieh trainmen are _ fre- 


quently compelled to interpret, are occasionally the cause of 
disaster. The replies t» questions on train rights show that 
many intelligent dispatchers hold conflicting views on these 
rules and queries, and it would be a wise precaution to in- 
clude tiain dispatchers among the employés to be examined 
on train rules and orders. To a considerable extent they are 
instructors, and is it not essential that the teacher should be 
known to be thoroughly conversant with the rules before he 
is perm tted to give instructions and orders for train move- 
ments to ouhers? The re:ponsibility of dispatchers is great, 
and they do occasionally blunder. 

A superintendent cannot do everything himself; he must 
depend upon bis assistants, of whom the dispatcher is one. 
The terrible disaster at Mud Run ip October last would not 
have occurred if Superintendent Mitchell’s assistants had ex- 
ercised anything like the precaution in selecting the crews to 
man those special trains tbat be did to insure their safety by 
issuing orders for the guidance of the men placed in charge 
of them. That be considered it necessary to issue such ex- 
plicit and unusually full instructions to guard against dis- 
aster was sufficient evidence that he fully appreciated the 
danger which the movement of so many specials involved. 
He intended and expected that his assistants would have 
sufficient intelligence and discernment to see the necessity for 
extra precaution. Thetrainmen had been out long hours, 
and the lookouts put on to assist the enginemen bad no ap- 
preciation of their responsibilities. Some one is re- 
sponsible for having selected these tired or incom- 
petent men. If the officer in charge bad taken 
for this service entire crews from regular trains, 
men who had been in the habit of working together, and had 
placed the extra and less experienced men (who were evidently 
overworked, notwithstanding their assertion that they did 
not feel sleepy) on the regular trains, would it not have shown 
better judgment ? Would not the risk of disaster have been 
greatly lessened, if not averted entirely ¢ Theoretically, a 
conductor should be capable 





* * 


must know that the facts do not justify the statement. 
Train work is unquestionably a trade. The pas-enger serv- 


train rights should be not only instructive to trainmen, 


tigate this department. LANGDON. 








Some Absurdities of the Claim Department. 


St. Lovis, May 2, 1889. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

I am just in receipt of papers in a claim of which -he nub 
is: *‘May we charge you 7 cents?” Taking the usual 
course this settlement would require not only the writing of 
the request, but copying it, indexing, noting in record, 
enveloping, forwarding to me, recording and examination, 
writing authority to charge us the 7 cents, copying, noting 
same in record, enveloping and forwarding by me, and 
record of receipt by claim agent making request. Thev in 
due time claim would be paid, so recorded, bill made against 
my company, copied, sent to his auditor, examined, re- 
corded. indexed, forwarded again to me. I would examiae to 
see that it had been authorized, and that evidence of payment 
to claimant was attached, whereupon I would make voucher, 
copy, note in record, forward to my auditor, who would 
examine, indorse, record, forward to cashier; by the latter 





demolished by the action of the counterbalances of | 


| a claim for 11 cents overcharge. 





notice would be sent to treasurer of the company making 
request of me, that 7 cents was to his credit. After pay- 
ment, the cashier would enter same in bis books as paid, and 
then pass it to Auditor, who would note in his books that 
it was paid, and then papers would go into the vault, unless, 
as might be the case, some other unfortunate line owed 3 
cents of the 7, in which case all this tom-foolery would be 
duplicated. I cut it short by sticking stamps for 7 cents 
on the request and sending back the papers. I have said 
nothing of the ledger accounts in this. What I would 
like to have you do is to suggest some reason- 
able minimum limit below which we _ sbould not 
ask payment—where the cost of settlement exceeds collec- 
tions. Some lines fix the minimum limit at 26 cents—they 
send out no bil's or requests for 25 cents or less, preferring 
to “absorb.” Others seem to have no limit. I once received 
Paid postage by the line 
was 6 cents. We paid 14 cents underpaid postage. On ex- 
amination it was found that we had not handled the freight 
atall. The absurdity of thisis beyond comment. Cannot 
you suggest something which will lead us into practices 
which are consistent with reasonable business sense? If you 
can, please come to the rescue. 
I have just received from an agent of ours whom I bave 
been ‘‘punching up” to keep a thoroughly dependable seal 


| record, the following specimen: 


and and | i®quiry for initial seals through‘ 


of running any train, | 
but every superintendent who carefully *‘ sizes up” his men 


St ins skanereesenconen Sealed 
Tin and lead, A. Q. ! Tin and lead, A. Q. 
Lead, Halstead. Lead, Halstead. 
Tin, 8S. P. 1. yi 3. PLL 
Tin, T. 
There were four sets of seals on that car. If we had added 
ours, and three more sets could have been squeezed in this 
side of New York what kind of satisfaction would attend an 


8. D. W. 





Some Details of the New York Centennial Traffic. 


The volume of extra passenger traffic to and from New 
York City on the occasion of the centenary of the inaugura- 
tion of George Washington as first President of the United 
States seems not to have been very accurately determined, 
possibly because accuracy is hard to secure in a matter of 
that kind. Many thousands of the sightseers from suburban 
cities and towns were the identical men who travel to and 
from the city to their daily work, so that the increase in 
railroad travel is not an accurate measure of the size of the 
crowds in the city.‘Some rather indefinite figures are published, 
from which it appears tbat the Pennsylvania brought to the 
city some 50,000 extra passengers. The reads running into 
the Grand Central Station brought in during the three days 
April 29, 30 and May 1 fabout 500 trains, averaging 5}, 
cars per train, and carrying probably 50.000 passengers 
into the city during the three days. On Tuesday, the heavi- 
est day, 341 trains entered and depaited from the station, 
and they contained 1,899 cars. The Erie brougbt in probably 
10,000 people a day. The Brooklyn Bridge was crossed by 
607,000 persons during the three days, and 642,000 used the 
Brooklyn ferries. Thousands came by extra boats from Al- 
bany and from New England, so that the total of visitors for 
the three days is estimated at from 1,000,000 to 1,500,000, 

The elevated roads in the city did the largest business in 
their history, each one of the three days exceeding the record 
of any previous day. General Manager Hain issued to bis 
men beforehand a circular enjoining upon all the necessity of 
being unusually vigilant in the safe handling of passengers 
(“many of whom will be strangers, unaccustomed to the ener- 
getic methods prevailing in New York”), giving distinct sta- 
tion announcements, courteous replies to inquiries, etc., and 
after the celebration issued the following: 

To Officers and Employés : 

My warmest congratulations are hereby exten’ed for the 
skill and care displayed in bandling the unparalleled number 
of passengers during the ‘* Centennial days,” thereby excel- 


ling all your former achievements, this having been accoim- 
plished wit hout accident. 









April 29. April 30. May 1. Total. 

Second avenue. . 121,684 110,389 110,101 2,174 
Third avenue .. . 291.170 349,516 320,762 1,448 
Sixth avenue........ . 264,57 312,628 270,665 847,866 
Ninth avenue.............. 86,7 63, 188 5,673 204,629 
764,195 835,721 756,201 = 2,356,117 


The special measures taken by the Erie to secure sarevy are 
worthy of note. On the entire Eastern division the road 





also a jog on the mental elbow of those in authority to inves- averaged about 


carried during the five days, April 29-May 3, 231,792 pas- 


ice, freight and yard work, are different branches of that | Senger, an increase of about 120,000 over the ordinary volume 
trade, and you rarely find a man equally proficient in all the | of traffic. ; 
branches. * * The conflicting replies to these queries of | 2Teater than the regular run. This shows that some very 
but | large train loads must have been carried. 


The number or trains was 615, fifteen per cent, 


The trains 
5 cars each, 99 cars having been bor- 
rowed from. distant divisions or connecting roads. 
Sixteen extra engines were used in passenger service. 
The force of trainmen was increased largely and the regular 
passenger train men ran an average of double their ordinary 
daily mileage. There were 260 extra men employed in vari- 
ous capacities, as follows: 60 yardmen, 136 flagmen at high- 
way crossings, 15 car cleaners, 25 car inspectors, 10 engine 
inspectors, 14 telegraph operators. 

On that portion of the road where the block system is not 
in use every curve and blind crossing was flagged. In addi- 
tion flagmen were stationed to keep the trains separated 10 
minutes. Freight traffic was virtually suspended from 6 a. 
m. to 1 a. m. Live stock, perishable freight and other freight 
that was in @ special burry was all that was moved during 
the three heavy days. All work and construction trains 
were abandoned during those days. No switching engines 
were allowed on main track witbout special orders from the 
train dispatcher. Changing of rails and putting in ties was 
suspended and the whole track force used in thoroughly 





policing the track. All individual sidings and all sid- 
‘ings located at a distance from stations were spiked, 
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and not allowed to be used during the three days. 
Supervisors and s*ction foreman gave their personal at- 
tention to the inspection of switches, seeing that they were 
kept in perfect condition. In yards where no interlocking 
switches or distant signals were in use the main tracks were 
patrolled ahead of passenger trains to see thatall switches 
were properly set. At all stations where the duties of sta- 
tion agent and operator were performed by ove man, an ad- 
ditional operator was supplied during the Centennial days to 
give his special attention to tbe train signals and orders. 
Atall junction points an extra man was employed to prompt- 
ly handle the switches. 

An additional ferry boat was also employed, by the aid of 
which the company was enabled to make regular trips be- 
tween New York and Jersey City every 7 minutes between 
the hours of 7 a. m. and9 p.m. This service was very suc- 
cessful, and passengers were promptly handled without de- 
tention or confusion. 


























Cyclone Snow Plow. 


The accompanying illustration shows a new snow plow, of 
large size, designed for the purpose of clearing the heaviest 
snow drifts that are ever found in this country, and especially 
snow which is often met with after blizzards and mild win- 
ter weather, when it is packed almost as hard as ice. 

This machine consists of, first, an auger, which may be 
described as an increasing spiral, which bores into and 
loosens up the hard snow ;{second, the discharging fan, which 
is fed by the auger, and which ejects the snow through a 
nozzle above the reof of the car. ‘The direction of the snow 
is regulated by the damper, which can be turned so as to 
direct the stream of snow to either side, by the engweer, 
who is stationed at the front end, just inside the discbarging 
fan, where are shown the two throttle levers and the snow jet 
reversing lever. The discharging fan is driven in either direc- 
tion, as may be desired, by two pairs of marire eagines hav- 
ing cylinders 18 in. diameter and 16 in. stroke, mounted on 
an independent shaft and driving independent pinions, which 
gear into the same spur gear, on the hollow shaft of the dis- 
charging fan. Through this hollow shaft passes the longer 
shaft of the conical auger, which is driven by one pair of 
inarine engines of the same size as those driving the discharg- 
ing fan and having the same size cylinders. 

Tne boiler which supplies these engines with steam isa aaa | | “1 
locomotive boiler, 54 in. in diameter, built by the Baldwin \ 
Locomotive Works. This boiler has 180 2!¢ im. tubes, 14 
ft. long each, and has a 12-ft. grate It is a large locomotive 
boiler. The steam is taken from two throttle valves in the 
dome, one of which supplies the two pairs of engines which 
drive the discharging fan; the other supplies the engine which 
drives the auger. These throttle valves are connected, by 
means of long rods, with the throttle levers stationed just 
inside of the car, at the front end, within easy reach of the 
engineer. The boiler is fed ty Sellers’ injector, through 
checks, as usual. The steam gauge is located on the back of 
the boiler, within sight of the fireman. The exbaust steam 
is carried into the stack. These different functions are clearly => 
shown by the illustration. Steam is taken from the top of : ‘ a 
the boiler from the waist to act as a blower to the fire when —_ 
the engines are not running. 

The car sills are made of 12 in. I beams, securely riveted 
together by angle knees connecting the lateral channels, as : = 
shown. These lateral channels are placed underneath the t+ 3 Ne BG | | sy 
bed plates of the engine in proper position to carry the load. 1 
The boiler rests at the rear on the I beams, in the same man- 
ner as usual for locomotive boilers. The boiler at the front 
is supported by a yoke directly over the truss rod struts. 
The casing surrounding the discharging fan is made of %¢ in. 
plate, and is securely riveted to the end sill, whichis made 
of channel iron, 

Outside of the discharging fan there is a bearing for the 
shaft of the auger. This bearing is held by two diagonal rods 
running up to the outer case of the discharging fan, where 
they are ingenious!y attached to curved angle bars, which 
distribute the load insuch a manner as to prevent the case 
from caving in. The outer casing is made parallel with the 
car on the side, but is flanged outward slightly at the bottom. 

The expanding auger is made of plates of steel, bent to the 
shape shown, % of an inch thick, and attached to the snaft 
by means of angle iron. The erd of the auger is made of cast 
steel and riveted on the end of the shaft. 

An ingenious method has been patented for oiling the 
outer bearing of the auger and the bearings of the discharg- 
ing fan, which prevents the oil from congealiog, as might be 
expected when these parts are buried in the snow. It is ac- 
complisbed in this manner: The oil pipe is inclosed in a steam 
pipe connected to the bearing, the steam for which is sup- 
plied from the boiler. The hot oil passes into the bearing 
and the steam passes around the outer shell, thus the bear- 
ing is always warm. The same may be stated of the bear- 
ings of the discharging fan. 

‘The large pinions and the spur gear are made with cast steel 
centres and alluminum bronze ring containing the teeth. 

At the rear of the snow plow is attached a locomotive 
tender, which furnishes standing room for the fireman and 
supplies, fuel and water, in the same manner as for the 
ordinary locomotive. 

All of the details of this plow are constructed with refer- 
ence to the most severe service, and neither time, expense 
nor weight bas been spared in constructing this machine. 

In operation this plow is expected to run without ever 
clogging. The expanding auger is driven independently. If 
it should occur that the auger was supplying the fan too fast 
and cause the fan to be clogged, the auger is slowed down 
and the fan is speeded up and allowed to clear itself, 
The engineer standing directly in front of the ma- 
chine can instantly tell exactly how the machine 
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is handling the snow, and the movement of the two levers, 
at his right hand changes the speed to any desired amount, 
of either the discharging fan or the auger, and by moving 
the lever in the front he can reverse the direction of the snow 
jet to either side of the road. This plow was constructed by 
two Chicago firms, the Vulcan [ron Works furnishing the 
machinery, and Wells, French & Co., the well-known car- 
builders, supplying the car body, sills, trucks and super- 
structure. Some further facts about this machine were given 
in the Railroad Gazette April 26. : 








Johnstone’s Journal Brass. 





The accompanying illustration shows a peculiar journal 


bearing used on the Mexican Central Railroad. A Master 


Car-Builders’ box and brass is shown for comparison. 

Attempts to increase the bearing surface of journal bear- 
ings by extending the brass downward and enveloping more 
of the journal result unfavorably on acconnt of the brass 
hugging the journal es the crown wears down, thus increas- 
ing the amount of pressure brought upon it without adding 
to the support of the load carried, and the result is a more 
rapid wearing away of journal and brass and a tendency to 
heat. Mr. Johnstone overcomes this difficulty by making 
the brass iu three parts, the centre portion forming a crown 
bearing, and the two wings pivoting upon it in such a man- 
ner that the load which rests upon them is thrown upon the 
journal at mght angles to its periphery, thus avoiding any 
tendency to wedging and hugging the journal, as each 
square inch of bearing surface supports an equal proportion 
of the load, and at the same time brings it to bear upon the 
journal in as favorable a position as that supported by the 
crown bearing or centre piece. 

It will be seen that all the load carried rests upon the two 
wings. If then, we have 8,000 Ibs. on a journal, the load 
is so distributed that 4,000 Ibs. is carried by the crown or 
centre piece, and 2,000 by each wing, which is in proportion 
to their areas of effective bearing surface. 

The effective bearing surface of any solid journal bearing 
may be taken as the length of the chord of the arc multi- 
plied by the length of brass. We have, therefore, in the 
M. C. B. brass 3°, « 6%, in, = 22.78 sq. in.: and as the 
sum of the three arcs in this improved bearing 3s 4!, in., we 
have 4), in. x 6%, in. 30.37 sq. inches, or 33 per cent. 
more than the M. C. B. bearing on the same journal. And, 
as compared with many forms of brasses in extensive use 
which have a crown bearing of only 3 in., this improved 
brass has 50 per cent. more effective bearing surface. This 
large increase in bearing surface makes a corresponding 
decrease in the pressure per su. in., and admits of more per- 
fect lubrication, resulting in less friction and less wear on 
journal and bearing. With the above example of 8,000 Ibs. 
load, the M. C. B. brass would have to sustain a pressure of 
351 Ibs. per sq. in., while the Johnstone brass would only 
have 263 Ibs. 

This brass bas been used with great success on the Mexican 
Central Railway tor the last four years, having been applied 
to the tender trucks of the freight and passenger engines. 
Some of these brasses were removed for the purpose of ex- 
amining and weighing them after having made 63,240 miles, 
and the loss found to be from 80 to 32 0z., including con- 
siderable end wear, which shows a record of 1,976 miles per 
ounce of loss, the brasses being still in good condition. 

Chey were put in service without lead lining. This brass 
was applied to the engine trucks in 1887, and has been giv- 
ing the most satisfactory results. 

The patentee of this journal-box lining is Mr. F. W. Jobn- 
stone, Superintendent of Machinery of the Mexican Central 
Railroad at Mexico. 








Protecting Plates for Draft Timbers. 





A new device for the protection of draft timbers of freight 
cars is shown by the accompanying illustration. Fig. 1 isa 
plan of the draft timbers with the plates in position. Fig. 2 
is a side elevation showing the protecting plates bolted to the 
draft timber. 

The protecting plates consist of a flat piece of cast or 
wrought iron extending along the inner faces of both draft 
timbers, as shown at A B, the ends being turned up or lipped 


Fig. 
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JOHNSTONE’S JOURNAL BRASS. 


Designed by Mr. F. W. Jonnstone, Superintendent of Motive Power Mexican Central. 


into the timbers as shown in fig. 1 at A and B, and in fig. 2 
| at C. The plates have a square hole through them as shown 
| at D, into which the square lugs on the draw-bar stops, of the 
same height as the thickness of the plate, are inserted. These 
lugs are intended to prevent the longitudinal movement of 
the draw bar stops on the protecting plate. Each draw-bar 
stop is bolted by three bolts to the plates and draft tim 
bers. 

It is claimed for these plates that they materially reduce 
the wearing of the draft timber caused by the movement of 
the followers; that the bolt holes in the timbers cannot be- 
come enlarged during continued service; that the lost motion 
of the draw-bar, after considerable service, is greatly re- 
duced, and its simplicity enables repairs to be made at a low 
cost, while the protection which it affords to the draft tim- 
bers reduces the effect of collisions on the car sills. This 
device is known as the Mueller protecting plate, and is in 
use on the St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba. Mr. J. O. Pat- 
tee, the Master Mechanic, states that the road finds the 
device very satisfactory. 








The Dry Dock at Newport News. 


The opening: ot this important structure on the historic 
shores of the James River, but a few miles below the point 
where the first English settlement in the United States was 
made, nearly 300 years ago, calls for more than a passing 
remark. 

Its location, less than 200 miles from Cape Hatteras, in a 
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MUELLER’S PROTECTING PLATES FOR DRAFT TIMBERS 





mild climate; its being easy of approach, with deep water 
to its very entrance, and with noother dock for a long dis- 
tance in any direction seem to insure a prosperous business 
trom the start. Another favorable feature is the small rise 
and fall of tide, the mean being 2 ft. 8 in., and insuring the 
dockage of a vessel im all ordinary circumstances at any 
hour of the day, when the draft does not exceed 22 ft. 

The dock was built by Messrs. J. E. Simpson & Co., as 
contractors, and is known as their patent timber dry dock. 
The name of the company is ‘‘The Chesapeake Dry Dock and 
Construction Company,” Mr.C, B. Orcutt being President and 
F. Collingwood the company’s Engineer. The dock was begun 
in May, 1887. The contract price was $525,000, but this 
does not include the cost of the ship-yard adjoining on the 
north, which was built under a subsequent contract. 

The entrance to the dock is 150 tt. wide between two pile 
and timber piers respectively 80 ft. x 250 ft. and 60 ft. x 250 
ft. The heads of these are at about 1,200 ft. from the 
shore, on account of shoal water near the shore, and ample 
freedom of approach is secured by dredging ubove and 
below. Back of these are solid timber bulkheads 200 fr, 
long on the south and 100 ft. on the north, and back of 
thesé, inclosing the remainder of the dock, are earth embank- 
ments reaching to the shore, with a width over all of 315 ft. 

The dock chamber has a length of 600 ft. from the caisson 
when in the outer sill to the head, a top width of 130 
ft. and bottom width of 50 ft. The depth over the inner sill 
at mean high tide is 25 ft. The bottom has for drainage pur- 
poses a slope of 2 ft. outward in its length. It will be 
seen that the dock is long enough to take the largest vessel 
now afloat on the seas, and have about 40 ft. length to spare. 

The dock isc!osed by a floating wrought iron caisson 96 ft. 6 
in. long on top, 50 ft. 9 in. on bottom, 20 ft. extreme width, 
13 ft width on top, and 33 ft. deep to bottom of keel. This has 
two 18 in. valves for allowing water to flow in to sink the 
caisson into place, and eight 22 in. filling valves through 
which to fill the dock. There are a steam capstan, a 6-in. 
centrifugal pump for discharging the water ballast, and 
suitable steam power for working the same. The caisson 
was built by Mr. Bigler, of Newburgh, N. Y., now moved 
to Newport News, in charge of the shipyard mentioned 
above. 

The dock contains 8,500,000 gallons of water when filled. 
To remove this two 40-in. centrifugal pumps are provided. 
Each of these can remove 44,000 gallons per minute, and 
when working together will empty the dock ina little over 
one hour anda half. The disks of these are 5 ft. 6 in, di- 
ameter, the suction pipes 42 in., and ejection pipes 40 in. 
They are each worked by a direct-acting vertical steam en- 
gine, 24 in. diameter and 24 in. stroke, with variable cut-off. 
The bearings are phosphor bronze, and the details have been 
thoroughly worked out. There are two internally fired 
boilers, each 13 ft. diameter and 11 ft. long, each baving 
3 furnaces of 3 ft. diameter and 90 tubes of 314 in. diameter. 
The working pressure is 80 lbs,, and the speed of pumps from 
180 to 145 revolutions per minute, There is also a 12 in, 
centrifugal drainage pump, with a separate boiler, for use 
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when the main boilers are cold; but the dock is so tight that 
the work for it to do is very small. 

The machinery, boilers and pipes were all designed and 
constructed by the Southwark Foundry & Machine Co., of 
Philadelphia. 

The somewhat difficult work of erection was under the 
superintendence of Mr. Thomas H. Mirkel, Jr. 

It is claimed for this kind of dock that ius cost is but about 
one-fourth of a stone dock of the same size, and that it can be 
built in about one-fourth of the time, Also that the ‘‘altars,” 
being but 9 in. high, the movements of workmen and the 
docking of vessels are greatly facilitated, and work can be 
done in such docks more cheaply than in those of stone. 

The presence of the Governor of Virginia and of a large 
number of officials and others interested in naval affairs, not 
only added interest to the occasion of the opening, but at- 
tested to the importance of the new enterprise. 

Let us hope that the addition of these necessary adjuncts 
to commerce may continue, and that they may be the fore- 
runners of the time when our mercantile ma) ine shall take 
on new life, and stand again at the fore front as in times of 
old. 





Rand Air Valve Gear. 


The illustrations show an air valve gear made by the 
Rand Drill Cc., and described in detail in the last catalogue 
ofthat company. I1n the sectional view 4A is a sliding bar, 
driven by the main steam valve stem in the class 4 and B 
compressors, by the Corliss wrist plate in the Corliss engine 
compressors, and by an eccentric in water power compress 
ors. Arms a, 6, a’, b’, are keyed to the bar. In the pusi 
tion shown, arm a has engaged the washer i and moved it 
to the left, away from the nuts /, thus releasing valve g from 
the pressure of the spring c. Similarly arm 6’, through rod 
e’ and tube /’, has released valve h’ from the pressure of its 
spring. The two valves are thus at liberty to open wide 
and stay there. At the proper moment the springs are re- 
laxed, and as the crank passes the centre the valves close 
The most peculiar feature of the device is that it fulfills per 
fectly the varied requirements of the discharge valves with- 
out any additional mechanism whatever. The movement of 
bar A is so timed that the discharge valve 
spring is lifted before the valve is ever wanted 
to open, the pressure of the air upon the valve 
being ample to hold the valve to its seat. The spring being 
relaxed, whenever the pressure in the cylinder equals the 
pressure in the receiver, no matter what that may be, the 
valve is ready to open. One peculiar feature of the inlet 
valve movement will not fail to attract attention. Themove. 
ment of bar A isso timed that the compression of the inlet 
spring occurs some time before the piston reaches the end of 
its stroke, consequently when the piston commences its return 
stroke, the spring being already compressed, the valve is at 
liberty to go wide open at once, instead of waiting for the 
slow movement due to an eccentric. 

As will be seen, the inlet valve is provided with a guari, 
and, to lessen the clearance which exists between the valve 
and guard of the usual form, the valve is here made hat- 
shaped, as will be understood from the illustration. The 
clearance due to this form of valve is two-tenths of one per 
cent., which is much less than with the usual form of valve 
with guard, and is believed to be lower than with any form 
of valve that has been proposed. The extreme simplicity of 
the whole device is remarkable. 

Many attempts have been made to provide a_ positive 
movement for air valves. The problem, as related to the 
suction valves, is a simple one, but as related to the discharge | 
valves is difficult of solution. The difficulty of the problem | 
arises from the fact that the discharge valves should not | 
open at a fixed point in the stroke, but ata point depending 
upon the pressure of the air carried, upon the altitude above 
sea level, the barometric pressure, and other factors beyond 
control. 

The gear here shown fulfills the varied requirements im- | 
posed by the discharge valves, and it actually reduces the | 
number of parts. It retains the poppet valve, which long 
experience has demonstrated to be peculiarly adapted to the 
requirements of air compressors, for the reason that such | 
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AIR VALVE GEAR. 


Made by the Rand DRILL Co., New York. 


resistance to drawing in a vertical direction. This end is 
accomplisbed by the angular direction which the spike takes | 
when driven into the wood. The spikes being driven direct- 
ly opposite each other, and inclined in different directions, 
the lock is very effective. The aim of the inventor has been 
also, to present a large surface to the flange of the rail, and 
to the fibres of the tie in the direction of the strain. The head 
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valves have little tendency to wear leaky, and, moreover, | of the spike is 11¢ in. long, and the width of the shank is the 

any slight leak that may develop is easily repaired by hand | same, measured parallel to the face of the tie. The result of | 
grinding at the first convenient shut-down. | the two facts, that the rail is held tightly to its support, and 

As is well known, valves of the ordinary poppet form | that a large bearing surface of metal is presented, is that the | 
chatter more or less, and to reduce this as much as possible | shank of the spike is not so rapidly cut out by the flange as 

it is usual to give them a small lift, making up the required | in the ordinary spike. Moreover, the large bearing surface in 

area of passageway by putting in additional valves. This | the wood is expected to provide against the spike being crowded 

device stops the chattering and allows the valves to have a| outward by the thrust of the wheel flanges. The designer ! 
full lift and get the full passageway due to their area, thus | also claims for the wedge shape of the spike that, in driving, | 
making one valve the equivalent of seven or eight of the| the ends of the fibres of the wood are bent downward and 
usual kind. The usual form of valve chatters because the | compressed, so as to not only offer great resistance to draw- 
air tries to pull it open while the spring tries to pull it shut, | ing, but to give the firmest support possible for the spike. 
and first one and then the other prevails. This device | Another effect of the great compression of the fibres is that 
simply releases the valve from the pressure of the spring | water can not get in and induce rotting around the spike. 
while the valve is open. The spring is used to close the | This is said to be a fact shown by experience. 
valve, and is made strong enough to do this positively, but| The spike is made of steel and weighs about 10 ounces. A| 
before the valve opens, and while it remains open, it is en- | 


larger size, 2 inches over the head, is made for poirts where 
tirely released from the pressure of the spring, and hence it | more than ordinary service is demanded of the rail fasten- 
goes wide open and stays there. 


ings, as on heavy curves. 

The peculiar form given to the point of the spike will be 
noticed. It will be seen that the point is beveled so that the 
outer line of the extreme tip 3s vertical as the spike is driven, | 
The novel form of spike which we illustrate has been | and that something of the same form is repeated by the two | 
“brought to the attention of railroad men within the last | notches made in the point. This is the result of a good deal 

ten months, and trials have been made of it on a good many | of experiment, the object of which has been to insure a cut- 
roads, with, so far as we can learn, considerabie satisfac- | ting action for the point as driven, and to cause the spike to 


tion. drive straight instead of taking a curved path in the wood, 
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The Davies’ Steel Lock Spike. 





The spike is designed to lock the rail securely to its bear.| as would be the result but for the shape of the peint. 
ing, whether it may be on a tie or on a tie-plate, by the great | It will at once occur to one examining this spike that there 





would be considerable difficulty in driving it, and also in 
drawing it. Roadmasters who have used it, however, do 
not complain that it is hard to drive. One writes that he 
finds it a disadvantage that the spike is designed to be driven 
best by a left-handed man. This objection, if a good one, 
could easily be overcome by having the overhang of the 
head on the other side of the shank. A special tool is pro- 
vided for drawing the spike. 

The actual results of the trials made with this spike on sev- 
eral roads indicate that it is worthy of further attention. It 
is the universal testimony that 1t holds the rails with great 
security. It has been tried generally on curves, and it is 
found that it bolds rails togauge more certainly than the 
rail braces: and as for the matter of cutting the spike with 
the rail flange, there can be no question that this form offers 
great advantages over the ordinary spike. One roadmaster 
writes us, ‘‘on sharp curves and places where a severe 
strain is brought upon the spike, I consider it 
an excellent article, as the increased bearing’ sur- 
face prevents the rail spreading or rolling. For ordinary 
tangents I consider that our ordinary track spike is good 
enough, if properly driven.” If the spike is superior to the 
ordinary form on curves and guard rails, it follows without 
question that it is superior on tangents, and if the difficulty 
of driving is not found serious it would seem that the only ob- 
jection to using this spike on tangents would be found in its 
greater cost. It is suggested that there will be greater de 
struction of the fibres of the tie than with the ordinary spike. 
This, however, is denied by the designer. We have before 
us letters from various officers of nine different railroad com- 
panies who have tried the spike, all of whom confirm the 
claims that are made for its efficiency, and none of whom, 
except the one roadmaster quoted above, mention any diffi- 
culty in driving or drawing it. 

Any further information concerning this spike may be bad 
of Mr. James Churchward, 12 Cortlandt street. 








Hearing Before the Senate Committee on Canadian 
Competition. 

The United States Senate Committee on Inter-state Com- 
merce met in New York city on May 6 to take testimony 
under the resolution of the Senate ordering an inquiry into 
the relations of Canadian railroads to the business of lines 
in this country. The first perscn examined was Chairman 
Albert Fink. He stated that the Trunk Line Association 
was practically the same as in 1886, except that the division 
of profits and diversion of freight had been discontinued. 
He explained the system of differentials,’ stating the fact that 
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the Grand Trunk was allowed differentials on the basis of 10 
cents first-class on west-bound freight only. He was unable 
to say whether the Grand Trunk granted rebates. That 
road carries about 20 per cent. of the west-bound busi- 
ness. Mr. Fink stated that in quoting rates on grain for ex- 
port compliance with the clause of the Inter-state Commerce 
law requiring ten days’ notice was utterly impossible. | 
‘The only difference,” ;he said, ‘‘ between the Inter-state | 
law and pooling is that the Inter-state law tries to punish 
violations and thus enforce its rules, while pooling adopts a 
wiser course by taking away all motive for violation in giv- 
ing each road a fair share of the business. Fighting is 
avoided in this way. The law has not stopped the violations, 
nor can itdoso. The five Commissioners are overworked. 
They cannot possibly oversee the thousands of miles of rail 
road in this country. Evasions have been numerous. The 
prohibition of pooling is unnecessary. Pooling is the best 
means of regulating things the railroads ever had. The 
Inter-state law helps maintain rates, it istrue, but that aid 
is nullified by its prohibition of pooling. The public would 
be benefited by the repeal of the fifth section of the law.” 
John King, President of the New York, Lake Erie & 
Western, stated that the enactment of the Inter-state Com- 





merce law and the abolition of pooling had cost his road 
about $1,000,000. Under the old system the stronger lines | 
diverted about $500,000 worth of traffic annually to the | 
Erie, or paid an equ'valent in money. The Inter-state law | 
had made the strong lines stronger and the weak lines weak- | 
er. Mr. King was unable to explain why the Grand Trunk 
secured so much business in this country unless it was by | 
giving rebates. He wished no advantage vver the Canadian | 
roads, but desired that they be compelled to obey 
the same laws that govern him. The Inter-state Commerce 
law had shown the roads that there was a power stronger | 
than themselves; it forced the roads into competition with | 
each other, and had increased expenses by forcing the poorer | 
roads to spend money in improvements. Pooling should not | 
have been abolished until something better was found to | 
take the place of it. The Canadian roads should be punished 
for violation of our law in conducting international busi_ 
ness; there is no reason why they cannot be punished. The 
Erie did not take any traffic that did not at least pay cost. 

On Tuesday morning Chauncey M. Depew, President of | 
the New York Central, testified. He referred to the evils of 
overbuilding, decreasing rates and increasing expenses. 
Wages have an upward tendency, and competition compels 
the running of freight trains at high speed, and other expen- 
sive operations. The state should always see whether a road 
is necessary or not before allowing it to be built. The powers 
of the Inter-state Commerce Commission should be increased 
to enable it to force the Canadian roads to obey the law. 
The Canadian Pacific had received such enormous sub- 
sidies*that it could do business at less than cost. A through 
line from the Atlantic to the Pacific in this country, subsidized 
and exempted'from the requirements of the Inter-state Com- 
merce law, would be a parallel to the Canadian roads now 
competing with those of the United States. Canada, how- 
ever, would not be able to pay subsidies much longer. The 
Inter-state Commerce law should have for its only object the 
securing of good and stable rates. American freight cars 
run on Canadian roads ten times as much as Canadian cars 
run on American roads. The United States had made no 
objection to the construction of the Canadian Pacific, for no 
one here feared anything from Canada. People look upon 
that country as a ripening plum eventually to drop into the 
American hat. The New York Central had no exclusive 
relations with any steamship line. The road is not hostile to 
the Erie Canal. That waterway helps New York city, and 
thus helps the New York Central road. 

Joseph Hickson, General Manager of the Grand Trunk, 
described the position of his road. The company controls | 
1,000 miles in this country. Officers of this road regarded 
themselves as subject to the Inter-state Commerce law. 
Local rates in Cauada are as low as those in the United 
States, or lower. The books of the company are at the dis- 
posal of the committee. In regard tu the alleged increase of 
east-bound business over his road from Chicago, he believed 





the aggregate was not greatly changed. The Grand Trunk | 
had lost dressed beef trade and gained in other directions. 
The gain was certainly not due to the payment of rebates. 
He denied the statement that the Grand Trunk subsidized 
steamships. He did not think that the subsidizing of 
steamers by the Dominion Government at Halifax and 
Monrreal would have a tendency to divert American trad+ 
in that direction, for the reason that the steamers were pas- | 
senger vessels. | 

On Tuesday afternoon S. M. Felton, Jr., First Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Erie, testified, giving figures concerning that | 
road’s business. 

On Wednesday President Charles Francis Adams of the | 
Union Pacific was heard. He said that the Union Pacific | 
was now subject to competition at almost every point. It! 
formerly bad the monopoly of the Asiatic trade, but that was | 
divided up among the roads subsequently built. The exper- | 
ience of the Pacific Coast was like that of the East. San | 
Francisco is the New York of the Pacifc Coast, still there | 
wculd always remain business for Portland and other points 
besides San Francisco. He did not believe that the 
Canadian Pacific would be able to divert the Asiatic trade 
entirely from its natural course, which is via San Fran- 
cisco. At present he thought the Union Pacific had 
its share of business, although the traffic on their Ori- 
ental line of steamers had been interfered with. Mr. 
Adams had been unable to make up his mind as to the 
exact effect of the Inter-state Commerce act. It had not 
been enforced sufficientiy to show what it could do. Its effect 
had been necessarily intermittent and disjointed. Its benefits 
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could not be measured now. He believed there was a 
greater approximution to its enforcement at present than at 
any other time. He was looking toward the future with 
great curiosity and gratification. ‘Trade follows the line of 
least resistance. The law bad made the resistance greater 
upon certain lines than it had been, and had diverted trade to 
some extent. The long and short haul clause did not affect 
the Union Pacific to any great extent. Their only vulner- 
able point was the transcontinental trade. In some respects the 
law was a good one. It was framed, however, upon @ priori 
principles, instead of in accordance with the light of ex- 
perience. The Commission had made great progress, but 
one year was not enough to try it. 

Mr. Adams was not, he said, an enthusiastic advocate of 
pooling; in fact, he opposed it. He was not in favor 
of repealing the law at present, or amending it 
in any way, until it had bad a fair trial. The 
railroads, after the first few months of the law, found that 
they would not be prosecuted for violations and became reck- 
less. He recommended that the Commission prosecute sev- 
eral transgressors. That would serve as a menace, and show 
that the Commission was in earnest. Concerning competi- 
tion, Mr. Adams desired a free field and no favir. The 
Canadian roads should be unmolested, but they should be 
obliged to conform to the same laws as the American roads. 
That, he thought, would not be difficult, as they would will- 
ingly comply. He admitted, in answer to a question, that 
asarailroad man he would naturally favor the * cutting 
off ” of the Canadian lines, but not as an American citizen. 
Natural influences are strong in favor of American trans- 
continental lines and against the Canadian Pacific. 

As to rates, publicity, reasonableness and stability were 
three things which the public desired, and should have. It 
was a mystery to him how the public did their ship- 
ping business with the constantly fluctuating rates. 
The country is now passing through the painful period of 
readjustment. It cannot last long. His position was some- 
what different from tbat of other railroad presidents. In 
his case that title was more of a nominalove. He was really 
chairman of the Board of Directors. He indicated the 
general policy of the road, but was not its chief executive 
officer. He was hopeful of the Inter-state Commerce Com- 
mission. 

Mr. Thomas L. Greene spoke in behalf of the merchants. 
They were not opposed to the Canadian lives. It was a mat- 
ter of indifference to them whether their goods went via 
Canada or were carried entirely within the United States. 
The popular prejudice against pooling was not because of the 
division of traffic. The business men objected to fixing the 
rates on the part of the railroads beforehand, without con- 
sulting them, and to their great fluctuation. Mr. Greene 
thought that the merchants should have some voice in deter- 
mining these rates, or that they should be fixed by the Com- 
mission. Mr. Greene gave a number of examples and illus- 
trations in support of his suggestions, and at the close 
of his examination the committee adjourned for luncheon. 

The next witness was James J. Hill, President of the St. 
Paul, Minueapolis & Manitoba. He gavea history of the 
origin of the Canadian Pacific. He thought the diversion of 
business from San Francisco by the Canadian Pacific was 
not yreat. If the Canadian roads were obliged to do busi- 
ness upon the same principles in Canada as in America or be 
‘cut off” from entering America, they could not sustain 
themselves. Their local revenue was not sufficient to let them 
live. They did not pay dividends as it was. The possible 
exception to this rule would be the Canadian Pacific, because 
of the Asiatic trade. The Grand Trunk would be entirely 
destroyed. 








A Single Chord Belt-shifter. 


In the Rerue Générale des Machines Outils, for October, 
1888, Mr. Thareau describes a new belt-shifter invented by 
Messrs. Etienne and Huré. 

There are many varieties of beJt-shifters for transferring a 





belt from the fixed to the loose pulley, or inversely. Some 
are actuated by two cords which are pulled alternately, 
others have a single rod or lever which is pushed to the right 
or Jeft. In another variety, there is a single cord which 
must be pulled quickly to operate a cotunterweighted lever, 





The latter form, although simple in detail, cannot be operated 
slowly, and is liable tostop in mid-course if sufficient impulse 
is not given. As to the other systems above noted, the work- 
man is liable to hesitate about which of the two cords he 
should pull, or in which direction he should move the lever 
to stop or start a machine. This may occasion considerable 
loss of time if the machine must be frequently stopped; and 
in case of an accident necessitating immediate stoppage, 
serious damage may result. In the system designed by 
Messrs. Etienne and Huré, it is only necessary, for moving 
the belt in either direction, to pull a single cord, as slowly or 
quickly as desirable. It is arranged as shown in the accom- 
panying illustrations. 

A wheel secured to a shaft having a frame fixed toa 
hanger, to the ceiling, to a column or any convenient part of 
the building, has a crank-pin which unites it by means of 
a connecting rod, with the sliding bar carrying the guide- 
pins Bof the belt. A click-wheel is secured to this crank- 
wheel, and the click is attached toa loose pulley having a 
groove in which the cord works. There is a stop on tiis lat- 
ter wheel which checks the movement when the wheel has 
made a little more than half a revolution. 

If the cord is pulled the crank-wheel makes half a revolu- 
tion, and the shifting bar is moved iv one direction. When 
the cord is released and coiled, a spring makes the grooved 
wheel revolve back to its first position, without moving the 
crank-wheel, since the click slips over the teeth of the click - 
wheel. 

Hence, the workman cannot hesitate, for he bas only to 
pull the cord whether the machine is stopped or in motion 
to produce the contrary result ; and the arrangement is so 
simple that the cord can be pulled either with tke hand or 
foot, and the operator need not raise bis eyes from his worke 








Remillion Automatic Switch Stand, 

The objects to be accomplisbed by switch stands of the 
class illustrated here are now well known to most railroad 
men, and the principle on which this one acts is essentially 
that of others now in the market. The details, however, are 
new. 

The cut shows the stand with the switch locked in position. 
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It can be thrown by the lever, or by the wheel of engine, or 
cars coming from the direction of the frog. When the 
switch is operated by hand, the lever a is raised and the 
weight of shaft J, sleeve B and crank G, which are all rig- 
idly connected, will cause the cam to drop and disengage 
itself from the lock F. It will then move clear till the points 
of the switch reach their place; then when the lever is pushed 
down, the cam (which is one piece with the crank G) will be 
brought in its position with the lock F, which will be 
raised slightly, and will therefore take up apy lost motion 
and place the action of the spring against the points of the - 
switch. The lock F is supplied with steel rollers, reducing 
the friction, a very desirable feature considering that a 
switch stand is exposed to rain and subject to rust even 
when great care is taken. 

Should a car run through from the direction of the frog, 
the first pair of wheels will move the crank half-way, and 
the force of the spring acting on lock F will carry the switch 
the rest of the way; and the target, being rigidly connected 
to the points of the switch by the spindle and connecting 
rod, will always show their positions. 

When the switch is being thrown automatically there will 
be no rise or fall of the spindle, and, therefore, no danger of 
the light becoming extinguished by asudden jar. When 
desired, the main track is made automatic, and the side track 
rigid. 

This stand is made by the Kansas City Switch & Frog 
Co., Kansas City, Mo: 
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EYE-BARS FOR GRAND AVENUE BRIDGE, 
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April, 1888. fESTING MACHINE OF UNION BRIDGE CGMPANY, ATHENS, PA. 
ge ‘ 7 aig ons ce 2 get ae re er 
ae Length o Cf ini, ool Uti : 5 RR | i 
3.5) Size of bars. | _— be 2! Actual section. mer eiciall Ek . linit cae pomewrd ax 5 a 2 Remark: Excess of head over bar—40 per cent. 
E3| pinholes, 5 eS sq. in. per sq. in, = ms ret 
Z 4 ae eT ae = ia FRACTURE. 
ee 8” & 1%" 15’ 6.3 5% a ti er one a" = 54 35,800 53,000 0 6.9 4.8 |27” from back of pinhole coarse granular (broke off square). 
2. 8” & 15-16” = + aa > Pa “yt } w.1 35,400 59,000 2’ 4.1’ 20 780 per cent. silky, 20 per cent. fine granular (broke in bar). 
3..| 8” x HH" . t| ware oak ae *. >. \ 5L.2 36,100 61,200 2’ 6.8 1 | Silky (broke in bar). 
4..) 8 & 159’ | a oA a 6 rr i 08 50.8 36,600 61,800 220 18 75 per cent. silky, balance granular. 
5..| 8 x 134" ‘ {| sa ae oe oe y| (4.2 31,200 56,900 24.1 20 
6.) 8” x 16" * {i gaa | guirocet) 0.6 | orem | aame | one | iso (broke in bar). 
7. | 8” 1% 7 at BS _, =, | 5.5 36,300 53,400 0 7.8 9.4 27" from back of pinhole coarse granular (broke off square). 
8..] 8 x 15-16” | og > ro atl 5.6 33, 100 57,900 »Y 03 17 Silky (broke in bar). 
9. | 8” x 154” ‘ ar " , “sr w. } 15.4 35,000 58,000 | 194 15 Granular, broke off square (in bar). 
10. | 8” x 1%” : t | ar m= 7 } 39 38,700 62,000 229 19 '50 per cent. silky, balance granular (broke in bar). 
ll. 8’ xX 15g = 4 } : 2.50) wy } 45 35,300 60,000 2’ 8.7 23 60 per cent. silky, balance granular (broke in bar). 
12..; 8 134’ ee ; { ay “> , 41.4 36,300 64,200 26.7 2175 per cent. granular at both ends (broke in bar). 
13..| 8” 134’ . aaa Sn - : } 40.4 36, LOO 62,000 | 27.0" 2 +0 per cent. silky, balance granular (broke in bar). 
4. | 8” 1% : oar “4 75) j 36 35,200 60,400 23.4” 19 20 per cent, silky, balance granular (broke in bar). 
15. | 8 154 ‘ jae vy ; } 9.1 36,000 58,200 2 8.0 2 75 per cent. silky, balance granular. 
16..| 8” x 1k { ey “4 } 52.1 34,600 58,300 2’ 4.4 20 90 per cent. silky, broke 284%” from back of pinhole. 
17 3’ % ” ‘ ; ps 4 te 6. z 5 my YT 49 39,300 62,500 2’ 1.9 18 Silky throughout (broke in bar). 
18..! 8” x 134’ | 2 89 | parc | gue) aa 33,700 59,800 {N26 LU | 35 60 per cent. silky, balance granular. 
TESTS OF RE-ANNEALED 8 1%’ BARS. : 
19.. 8’ 1% "10 6.3 I% cope = >. a se _ 42.8 33,900 57,800 1’ 10.6 15.7 ag per cent, silky, 60 per cent. granular (broke in bar). 
20..1 8” x 14%" { “ar vy 6 US 2 “pt 47.8 32,800 56,500 219" | 18 /40 per cent, silky, 60 per cent. granular. 
21.. 8” x 1% { Rng A gt aed are cy } 33,900 56,400 em 13.2 |Broke in head after pinhole had stretched to a length of 8%”. 
22. 8 1%’ “ 1 By yoo PLL 7 = 44.6 33,300 54,600 2 0.3 | 16.9 {50 per cent. silky, balance granular (broke in bar). 
3..1 8° x1K% oar *> 6 a > 51.9 34,000 61,700 212 17.5 |85 per cent. ragged silky, 15 per cent. granular. 
Norre.—Where the fracture was partly silky, partly granular, the latter portion was always at both ends (as rer figure). 
Bessemer steel from Carnegie, Phipps & Co., Homestead, Pa. Heads made at Edge Moor Iron Works, Wilmington, Del. 
_ wee 








Wrought Iron and Steel Eye-bars. 


The American system of bridge building differs from that 
of European countries in the of tensile members, 
specially formed to resist in the simplest and most effective 
manner the strains which they have to bear: tensile mem- 
bers of bridges in Europe being built in very much tbe same 
manner as compression. members. This difference is thor 
oughly characteristic, but my intention is not to enter into 
the old dispute over the superiority of either of the two 
methods. We American engineers are convinced that, at 
least for long spans, our pin-connected bridges are theoreti 
eally, practically and commercially preferrable to European 
bridges, which rather pleasant feeling, however, should, in 
view of the importance of the subject, not make us averse to 
familiarizing ourselves thoroughly with the weak as well as 
with the strong sides of the same. The following remarks, 
though they may nut contain much which is new to some of 
you, may not be unwelcome, as they are mostly based on 
actual observation and experience. 

The process of making a wrought-iron eye-bar is simple 
enough: A head is formed at each end by forging, bhammer~ 
ing or upsetting, through which head a bole is drilled for the 
pin, but the eye-bar is of such importance that we need not 
be surprised that the most emment engineers of the country 
have contributed their share toward establishing sets of 
rules for the proper shape of the head, aided therein by tests 
on the powerful testing machines of our larger shops. Theo- 
retical investigations have not been wanting, but as a matter 
of fact, we owe to them, on this particular subject, but very 
little. It is the testing machines, not theories, which have 
advanced our knowledge of the properties of eye-bars, in 
direct distinction trom the pins, for the proper dimensioning 
of which we rely altogether on the theoretical law of resist- 
ance against bending. 

The shape of eye-bar heads, as used originally, was pr db- 
ably circular, the diameter of the head being equal to the 
diameter of the pin, plus the width of the bar itself. The 
failure of such heads under the testing machine brought 
about the following modifications: 

1. A considerable increase of width of head in tbe axis of 
of the bar back of pinhole a, fig. 1. . 

2. A somewhat smaller increase of width ), fig. 1. 

3. The use of a larger radius R of neck. 

4. Fora greater ratio of the diameter of the pin to the 
width of the bar all the dimensions of the head were very 
much increased. 

These four modifications cover all the improvements ever 
made on the shape of iron eye-bar heads, and it is immaterial 
which of the shape, preferred by the leading bridge com- 
panies, is used—the one introduced by Shaler Smith with a 
pointed end back of pin (fig. 2), the one most generally in 
use, Shown in fig. 3, or simply a circular head, as long as the 
areas required by the four points stated above are properly 
covered. 

In the mode of manufacturing the heads, the forging pro- 
cess under the steam hammer has proved to give better re- 
sults than the upsetting alone without subsequent hammering. 


use 








*By Carl Gaylor. Read before the Engineers’ ‘Club of St. 
Louis, Jan. 16, 1889. Reprinted from the Journal of the As- 
sociation of Engineering, Societies. 
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This might have been expected. Making a wrought iron eye 
bar head requires work. The steam bammer has todo ona 
largescale what the blacksmith does by hand w ben forging 
or welding. It is not sufficient to make the heated material 
flow into its new shape, but a fibrous structure has to be pro- 
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duced in it. In this new structural condition lies the success 
of the strength of the head, and this explains the great 
care which is required in turning out great numbers of uni 
formly iron eye-bars. To make the heads 
under the hammer, one or more iron plates are laid on the 
ends of the bar, which Jatter reaches to the end of the head. 
The bar, together with these plates, is then heated to a weld- 
ing heat and brought under the hammer. It is obvious that 
unless these piling plates are of as good material as the bar, 
the head will be inferior. It is also necessary that the direc- 
tion of the fibres in these plates shall be the same is that of 
the bars themselves. This latter pomt is important, and 
generally there is not enough attention paid to it. Results 
as goud as by the method just described have been obtained 
by a combination of upsetting and piling and also by mere 
upsetting. 
hammer on the ends of the bar thus thickened forming the 
principal part of the operation. 

Supposing now that an iron eye-bar is made with the heads 
of a proper sbape and of good material and work, what is 
its value? Can the elastic limit and the ultimate strength of 
the bar proper be reasonably taken as expressing the value 
of the finished eye-bar (iaclusive of heads), or is there some 
deduction to be made’ I think there is some such deduction 


good 


> 1 
{n either case, however, the work of the steam 


| to be made for the following reasons: Chemical impurities 
|in the iron have a more deteriorating effect in the compli 
| cated welding and shaping process of the heads, than in the 
rolling of the bar itself. Specimens for tests cut from the 
bar may come up tv all our requirements, and yet this same 
| iron may not be fit to make a good head. Small quantities 
| of phosphorus, and even more so of silicon, may not lessen 
| the strength and ductility of the bar and yet make them 
| selves felt in the welding and fibre-making process in the 
| head. 
| Another point is not less important, as it affects directly 
not the ultimate strength (which in reality is of secondary 
importance), but the elastic limit. In testing the full-sized 
bar we can easily tell when the elastic limit is reached, either 
by direct measurement or by observing the sudden retarda- 
tion in the rising of the mercury in the gauge, but there is 
generally no attention paid to the elastic limit reached in the 
head of the eye-bar, through the concentrated pressure of 
the pins on the semi-intrados of the head. The importance 
of this point can hardly be overestimated. The only test, 
which I ever had made on heavy eye-bars, where the di 
ameter of the pin was three-quarters of the width of the bar, 
gave the surprising result that a permanent, measureable im 
pression of the pin into the bar-heaid bad been made under a 
strain of only 15,000 Ibs. per square inch of bar proper. 
| The effect of unequal heating, i. e., of the heating of the 
ends of the bar while the bar itself is not heated, can be 
| stated as follows: Taking a number of eye-bars, the heads of 
| which are stronger than the tars (as they should be), and 
| testing them to destruction, we will find that a certain ratio 
| of this number will break at the end of the neck, or, to be 
| more precise, at that point where the effect of the furnace 
| fire ceased. They will break at that point, too, undera 
| somewhat smaller strain than the bar itself would have de- 
veloped. For these reasons we are not justified in consider- 
ing the strength of a finished iron eye-bar to be equal to that 
of the bar proper, and some allowance for this difference 
should be made in our unit strains. 








But the wrought iron eye-bar has had its time; steel is 
rapidly taking the place of iron, and it will not be long be- 
fore it has superseded iron for pins and eye-bars as com- 
pletely as the steel rail has taken the place of the old iron 
rail—and we have no cause to regret this change. Any engi- 
neer who has had for a length of time todo with iron eye- 
bars, and has convinced himself, through tests, of their value, 
has, from time to time, met with a lot of bars, sometimes 
from the most reliable bridge firms, which gave surprisingly 
bad results: he has, furthermore, among a number of good 
eye-bars, nearly always found a few inferior heads, and 


if he also recalls to mind the various fractures in 
|their heads, invariably partly crystalline, often not 
thoroughiy welded and the layers of the piling 


plates discernible, he will feel little reluctance to try- 
ing a new material. The long record of tests of iron eye- 
bars, manufactured for the more important structures of 
our country, shows results which are anything but reassur- 
ing, and it is not too much to say that iron eye-bars, made 
by our leading bridge companies, under close inspection and 
with careful tests on the part of the engineer, are more unre- 
liable members than any of the rolled or built shapes used 
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in apy other part of the bridge. Steel eye-bars have dcubt- 
less their weak points also, but we have at least the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that the material which we are on the poiut 
of abandoning has never satisfied us, 

In deciding on the use of steel for eye-bars we have to keep 
in mind that we deal with a superior, but also with a more 
sensitive, material. To two of the sources of weakness in 
iron eve-bar heads, which we have stated above, i. e., to th® 
efiect of unequal heating and to that of chemical impurities, 
is added the effect of overheating, the proper degree of heat 
for steel work of any kind being of the greatest importance. 
The effect of unequal heating is counteracted by the anneal- 
ing process, 7. e., by beating the whole bar, when completed, 
but before the final boring of the pin-holes, in u large oven 
and then allowing it to cool off slowly. This annealing pro 
cess is also claimed to restore to some extent the strength of 
the overheated metal, although Iam unable to say how far 
this claim is justified. As far aschemical impurities are 
concerned, the influence of too much phosphorus is fatal. 
Bridge companies bave found it necessary to insist on steel 
coutaining not over O 04 of one per cent. of phosphorus. 

The difference be;ween making an iron and a steel eye-bar 
head is characteristic of the two materials. As we have 
seen, the former is essentially a welding and forging pro- 
cess; the Jatter isa process by which the heated metal re- 
quires merely to be pressed or made to flow into its new 
shape. Upsetting and shaping, both under hydraulic press- 
ure, with such additional bammering or rolling only as is 
necessary for a surface finish, suffice to make the steel head. 


What work is to the iron eye-bar head is heat to the one of 


steel. 

In speaking of steel it is hardly necessary to say that ‘‘mild 
stee]” is meant, nor will it probably be disputed that the 
milder the steel (carbon between 0.1 and 0.2 of 1 per cent.), 
the more uniformly good the result. The superiority of 
steel eye-bar heads, which is proved by the results of tests 
made so far, is to be accounted for by the homo- 
geneousness of the metal; all the doubts about a 
uniform, thorough welding into one fibrous mass, 
which are so well founded in the case of the iron 
eye-bar head, are at once removed, and it is in reliance 
on this difference in favor of steel that the manufacturers, 
following the example set by the Edge Moor Iron Co., have 
begun to reduce the size of the steel eye-bar head. It appears 
now that the invest:gations and experiments on the best 
sbapes of eye-bar heads, extended through so many years, 
have had their cause solely in the bad results of unsuflicient 
welding, and that in substituting steel for iron we are justi- 
fied at once in using smaller heads. 

The engineer who builds bridges and who, as is often the 
ease, has no chance to visit some of the principal mills and 
shops of the country more than once or twice a year, may 
get bewildered if he considers his responsibility in view of all 
the requirements for good eye-bars, but the way for him is 
very simple. He has to insist on full size tests of a sufficient 
number of finished Lars, thus demanding the results from 
the manufacturer, who has to assume all responsibility for 
the success of his work, which, of course, implies that the 
selection of the material, the mode of manufacture, and the 
sbape of the heads, have to be left to his discretion also. 

I wish to a’d here the results of full-size tests of steel eye- 
bars, made last year on the 1,200,000 Ibs. bydraulic test- 
ing machine of the Union Bridge Company, at Athens, Pa., 
for the Grand avenue viaduct, now nearing its completion 
in this city. The steel for these bars is Bessemer steel from 
the Carnegie, Phipps & Co. Mills, Homestead, Pa. The re- 
quirements for the specimen tests were: elastic limit, 32,000 
lbs. per sq. in.; ultimate strength, 62,000 to 70,009 Ibs.; 
minimum elongation, 18 per cent., and the specimens (‘;-in. 
round) to bend 180° around their own diameter without 
showing crack or flaw. 

The record kept at the mill of the chemical tests of each 
blow shows the amount of carbon to vary from 0.13 to 0.16 
of 1 percent., and that of phosphorus from 0.03 to 6,06 of 
1 per cent. The eyes were made at the Edge Moor Iron 
Works, Wilmington, Del., with an excess of material across 
the eye over the bar of 40 per cent. Tbe unsatisfactory 
tests, Nos. 1 and7 of the8 x 1%-in. bars, caused a reannealing 
of this size of bars, with results as shown (No. 19 to No, 23). 








TECHNICAL. 


Locomotive Building. 

The Lake Shore & Michigan Southern bas ordered 25 new 
engines trom the Schenectady Locomotive Works. Three of 
_ the number are beavy pas-enger engines, 15 mogul freight 

engines and the rest switcbers. 

The Manchester Locomotive Works has completed another 
very large locomotive for the Buston & Maine road. 

The Mason Machine Co, bas finished a large six driving 
wheel bogie locomotive for the Mexican Central. 

The Canadian Pacific bas recently had constructed two 
new passenger engines for the fast service between Montreal 
and Toronto, These Jocomotives have 75-in. driving wheels, 


20 by 22 in. cylinders, and are made to carry 180 Ibs. 
steam pressure. 





Car Notes. 


The Michigan Car Co. has been awarded the contract for 
building 200 box and 100 coal cars for the Rome, Water- 
town & Ogdensburg. 

Tbe Cheshire road has just received from the Laconia Car 

Co. 10 new box freight cars, 34 ft. long, of 40,000 Ibs. ca- 
pacity. 
_ Jackson & Sharp, of Wilmington, Del., have nearly fin- 
ished the following orders: 6 first-class coaches, mahogany 
fin sh, for the Richmond & Danville; 2 standard coaches, 
mahogany finish, for the Allegbeny Valley ; 2 standard 
coaches, quartered oak, for the Ulster & Delaware: 2 nar- 
row-gauge passenger cars and 1 postal car for the Chateau- 
gay road, 


The Kling coupler bas been ordered for 100 cars from the 
Jacksonville & Southeastern road. 











Bridge Notes. 


J M. McDonald, formerly with the Morse Bridge Co., is 
supervising the erection of the works of the Youngstown 
Bridge Co., now being built in one of the suburbs of Youngs- 
town, O. 

The King Iron Bridge & Mfg. Co., of Cleveland, O., has 
been awarded the contract for the construction of a bridge 
over the Scquachee River, near Jasper, Tenn. 


The contract for an iron bridge across Falling Run, at 
New Albary, Ind., bas been awarded to the Columbus Bridge 
Co. 

The Kansas City Bridge & Iron Co. has contracts for the 
Commissioners of Wyandotte County, Kan. 

The Berlin fron Bridge Co. is building 21 iron bridges for 
the Hartford & Connecticut Western between Hartford and 
Canaan. The Phoenix Bridge Co. is to build a bridge of 200 
ft. span for the road at ** Satan’s Kingdom.” 


Manufacturing and Business. 


The Dunham freight car door is to be applied to 200 vars for 
the Savannah, Fiorida & Western, 500 for the Texas & 
Pacific, 1,500 for the Missouri Pacific, 500 for tne Northern 
Pacific, and 200 for the Geo: gia Southern & Florida. The 
arrangement of doors designed by the Dunham Co. specially 
for fruit cars is meeting witb great favor. 

Among the recent sales of the Curtis Regulator Co. is an 
8-in. steam separator for the Tremont Nail Co., of West 
Wareham, Mass. This is the third large separator this com- 
pany has furuished for these works. 
making a 10-in, separator for the Alexandria Bay & Thou- 
sand Island Steamboat Co., Carthage, N. Y. Each separator 
is provided with a balance trap that automatically delivers 
the condensation into the bot well. 


The Wheelock Engine Co, builder of the well-known 
Wheelock engine, bas just completed and shipped a 24 ~ 
48 in. stationary engine of new design to Messrs. Badenock 
Bros., Englewood, near Chicago. This type of enzine is be- 
ing used in several cable plants in the West. 

Charters have been issued in Lliinois to the Anti-Frog Co., 
of Chicago, to manufacture substitutes for railroad frogs; 
A. A. Ackerly and W. P. Graves are incorporators. A char- 
ter has also been issued to the Macklin Adjustable Car Seat 
Co., of Chicago, with a capital of $100,000, to manufacture 
car seats, 

The new shops at Beloit, Wis., of the Williams Engine 
Works, will be equipped witha Shaw electric traveling crane. 
It wili have a span of 40 ft., and be proportioned for a work- 
ing load of 15 tons. It isbeing built by E. P. Allis & Co., of 
Milwaukee, who have had ove of these cranes of 25 tons 
capacity in operation in their foundry for several months. 

The Star Headlight Co. has been organized at Rochester, 
N Y., to manufacture railroad headlights, lamps, lanterns, 
signals, etc. Toe President and Superintendent is E. C. Gla- 
zier, aud the Secretary and Treasurer is A. D. Close. 


The Newburyport Car Manufacturing Co. shipped 16 street 
cars to Boston and 4 to Marlboru recently. Orders have been 
received from Revere for 10 open cars, each of which will be 
fitted for electricity before l-aving the works. The company 
has fitted up a machine sbop. 

Mr. W. T. Williams, representing Richard Vose and the 
National Car Spring Co., bas associat+d with hin bis brother, 


Geo T. Williams, and removed to ** The Rookery,” Chicago. 

The Thomson-Houston Co. has been obliged to greatly in- 
crease its facilities in order to handle the rapidly increasing 
business in electric railroads. In addition to the large con- 
tracts which were closed scme time ago, the company has 


lately closed the following: Lynn & Boston Railroaa 
Co., Newburyport & Amesbury Horse’ Railway, 
Newton Circuit, Plymouth & Kingston, Quincy 


Street Railway and many others. Orders for addi- 
tiona! cars are constantly being received from companies 
which have adopted the system. Orders for stationary 
motors have been’ received from the _ folowing: 
Walker & Pratt Manufacturing Co., Boston, Mass.; J. R. 
Kellv, Providence, R.*I.; Georgia Electric Light Co., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Master Builders’ Association, Boston, Mass.- A. 
Harris. Providence, R. I.; Bonschur & Holmes, Pniladel- 
phia, Pa.: H. W. Ladd, Providence, R. I.; Garfield & Proc- 
tor Coal Co., Boston, Mass.: New Bedford Gas Co., New 
Bedtord, Mass.; Whittier Machine Co., Boston; Wales Man- 
ufacturing Co., Syracuse, N. Y.; St. Catherines Electric 
Railway Co., St. Catherines, Ont. 


Iron and Steel. 


The Secretary of the Navy has awarded tu the Union Iron 
Works of San Francisco the contract for constructing the 
great armored coast defense vessel at a cost of $1,628,000. 


The Warren Furnace, et Hackettstown, N. J , which re- 
sumed operations last August, after having been idle for sev- 
eral years, is to be blown out on account of the dull state of 
the iron market. The company has 30,000 tons of iron on 
hand, and no market for it. The furnace at Stanhope is also 
to go out for a similar reason. 


The Monongahela Furnace Co,.. which is connected with 
the National Tube Works Co., of McKeesport, has broken 
ground for large blast furnaces in that town. 


Carnegie, Phipps & Co., Limited, of the Hcmestead Steel 
Wo ks, at Homestead, Pa., have succeeded in turning out 
24 inch beams The new beams are for Cramp & Sons, and 
are to be used in the construction of one Government’s new 
cruisers. 

The foundation of the new rod mill, now in course of erec- 
tion by the New Castle Steel Co., of New Castle, Pa., are 
almost completed, and it isexpected that the plant will be 
ready for operation early in August next. The works will 
give employment to about 100 men. 


The Shuron Steel Casting Co., of Sharon, Pa., is about to 
commence the erection of an cpen-hearth steel-melting fur 
nace, which, when completed, will add considerably to the 
capacity of the plant. 

No. 2 furnace of the Pennsylvania Steel Co., at Steelton, 
Pa.. is idle at present undergoing extensive repairs. It will 
be ready for blast at an early date. 


The Iron Market. 


Steel Rails.—An Alabama road has given an order for 
11,000 tons to a Pittsburg mill, and the Chicago mills have 
sold 11,000 tons to Western roads. Only small sajes have 
been made inthe East. Quotations: At Eastern mills for 
large lots. $27 - $27.50; at Chicago, $29.50@$30. 

Old Rails —Quotations at New York are nominally $22 
@23: at Chicago, $18.50; at Pittsburgh, $19@$20, and 
$17.25@s17.50, according to length. 


The Richmond Locomotire Works. 
The government has awarded to the Richmond Locomotive 
Works the contract for the engines and-boilers for the 
“Texas.” now building at the Norfolk Navy Yard. The bid 
was $634,500. The next higher bid was that of the South- 


The company is also | 


wark Foundry & Machine Co., of Pbiladelpbia, $645,800. 
The working force of the Ricumond Locomotive Works will 
be increased to 600 men. It 1s expected tbat the building of 
the engines and boilers will occupy two years and a half. 











The Inter-state Commission on Couplers. 
The fo'lowing is the text of the circular sent out by the 
Commission to railroad officers: 

In view of the large number of accidents to railroad em- 
ployés which occur in coupling and uvcoupling freight cars, 
and of the general belief tbat these accidents can be greatly 
diminished by the adoption of suitable automatic appliances, 
the Commission desires to obtain fuller information regard- 
ing the couplers now in use, and to have the benefit of the 
experience of those directly engaged in building and operat - 
ing freight cars, im forming an opinion as to what, if any- 
thing, is required of legislation. Your answer to the follow- 
ing questions is therefore requested: 

I. (a2) What number and proportion of the freight cars 
owned or leased by your road are equipped with some form 
of automatic coupler ? (4) What forms are in use and how 
many cars are fitted with each? (c) Please state briefly 
what you believe to be the advantages of the automatic 
| couplers in use by you. 

Il. (a2) Which of these couplers, if any, belong to the 
| Standard type adopted by the Master Car Builders’ Associa- 
| tion? (b) Which can be conformed to that type? (c) Is 
| your road taking or contemplating any action towards the 
| adoption of the Master Car-Builders’ coupler? (d) Lf there 
are obstacles to such action what are they ? 

IIL Is it your opinion that a single type of automatic 
coupler should be aimed at, each form of which couples with 
every other form, or are there practical reasons which, to 
your mind. make two or more independent standard types 
preferable ¢ Please state the considerations upon which you 
base your opinion. 

IV. What bearing would the adoption of a standard 
coupler bave upon the more general use of train brakes 

7. Is it your opinion that the use of good automatic 
couplers tends, by lessening shocks or otherwise, to diminish 
the number of that particularly fatal class of accidents 
caused by falling from trains or engines? 

The Commission specially invites any observations that 
your experience may suggest on the general subject. Com- 
parative statistics bearing upon the question will be of espec- 
ial value. 


The Latest Voyage of the * City of Paris.” 
The Inman steamer “City of Paris.” arrived at New York 
May 8, having made the westward run in 5 days, 23 hours 
and 7 minutes, being 2 hours and 48 minutes better than the 
best previous run, that of the **Etruria.” This was the second 
trip of the “City of Paris.” Vhe greatest distance run in 
any one day was 511 miles. The run for each day was: 








|, SR etre 445 miles. | May 6.................505 miles. 
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| The Westinghouse Machine Co, 
| The establishment of this company now covers 2!¢ squares 
in Pittsburgh and requires for its operation a capital of over 
$700,000, It is probably well known to our readers that the 
engines built by this company are all made in standard sizes, 
with interchangeable parts, and tbat it is a principle of the 
company never to depart from its fixed standards. The 
type? now made are tbe Junivr automatic, in six sizes, from 
5 to 50H. P., the Standard Automatic, in thirteen sizes, 
from 5 tu 250 H. P., and the Automatic Compound, in six- 
teen s.zes, from 5 to 500 H. P. 


Coal in New England. 

The Worcester Steel Co., of Worcester, Mass., is preparing 
to mine anthracite coal in the region of Portsmouth, R. L, 
with the expectation of being able to use it both for making 
pig-iron in Rhode Island and in the steel works at Worcester. 
| The Portsmouth coal has been worked in a small way fora 
| hundred years or more, but on account of its extreme hard- 
| ness 1t has never been largely used. The Worcester Steel Co. 
| doubtless hopes to be able to use it economically and save the 
heavy transportation charges on the Pennsylvania coal. 


The Jull Snow Plow. 

The Jull Manufacturing Co , 189 Montague street. Brooklyn, 
N. Y., announces its readiness to take orders for the Jull cen- 
trifugal snow excavator, to be delivered for next season’s 
work. ‘She company issues a preliminary circular covering 
good pictures of the machine, and giving some of the results 
of the trials, of which an account appeared in the Railroad 
Gazette March 29. Our readers will remember that at the 
Oswego trials, made March 11. 1889, on the Rome, Water- 
town & Ogdensburg this new machine did very remarkable 
work, It made a cut 720 ft. long through snow from 18 in. 
to 10 ft. deep (average, 7 ft.). in 7 minutes. It was esti- 
mated that the work done would have taken 100 men a day. 
This test was seen by many railroad men. 


Business at the Bay City Industrial Works. 


Among recent orders upon which the Industrial Works of 
Bay City, Mich., are engaged, is the filling of a large con- 
tract for very powerful dredging machinery for heavy lake 
service. They have just completed a large iron transfer 
crane of 15 tons capacity for the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacitic, and are about shipping an iron and steel pillar crane 
for station use to the same company. A complete portable 
steam crane for dock use at Baltimore in loading from ves- 
sels to cars or the reverse is in process of construction 
for tbe Northern Central, and a high capacity crane and 
car for the Concord Railroad. In pile drivers 
they bave an extension portable machine under way 
for the Chicago & Grand Trunk, and one ot their standard 
drivers for a southern road. The Nashville, Chattanooga & 
St. Louis has given them orders for the improved iron trans- 
fer tables with which tbe new shops of that road will be 
equipped, and they will soon finish an extensive system of 
powerful freight conveyors for the Buffalo docks and station 
of the Lebigb Vallev. These conveyors are designed for the 
rapid and economical hardling of the package freight which 
this company receives in such large quantities, an’ are simi- 
lar to others which the Industrial Works bave heretofore 
built for the New York Central & Hudson River road for 
like use at Buffalo. in addition to these the construction of 
several steam shovels, turntables, and a considerable amount 
of miscellaneous machinery, is keeping the extensive plant 
of this company quite busy. 
Pneumatic Interlocking. 

An order has been given to the Union Switch & Signal Co. 
for equipping the west end of the Union Depot yards at 
Kansas City, Mo., with the Westinghouse pneumatic inter- 
locking. This plant will be much the largest one ever built 
to be o erated by this system. New tracks will be laid with 
75-\b, railand stone ballast, and everything of the best 
quality as to material and workmansbin, and it is expected 
that this will be one of the most compiete and substantial in- 
terlovking systems in the country. The same company has 
also takeu the order for the switches, frogs, crossings, etc. 

The Westinghouse’ system of pneumatic interlocking was 
very fu'ly described and illustrated in the Railroad Gazette 
Dec: 21, 1888. 
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take up the matter and secure for it wider attention. 
A detail which, like this, is not deemed of enough 1m- 
portance to demand engrossing attention may wait a 
long time to be reformed by the ordinary methods, 
One road after another may take a stand in the mat- 
- —_—_—_—| terand yeta large share remain careless on the subject. 
Published Bivery rider. | The claim agents have not as yet organized any general 
association which can be said to have much influence, 

| and the Traffic Associations have so many other mat- 
ters pressing for attention that the members almost of 
EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. necessity give but little thought to questions which | 
Guanciisetin,dieathee and others will materially | affect chiefly another class than themselves (the claim | 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if | agents). Moreover, even the edicts of a Traffic Asso- 
they will send us early information of events which take | ciation often fail of enforcement. What is needed is | 
place under their observation, such as changes in rail- |agitation. Let the subject be taken up by some body | 
road officers, organizations and changes of companies| of men that can talk. The accountants have shown | 
the letting, progress and completion of contracts for new| more aptitude in this direction than is apparent ip 
works or important improvements of old ones, exper | some other organizations, and their interest in killing | 
ments in the construction of roads and machinery and | claims which cost more than they are worth is as real 


in their management, particulars as to the business of | : 3 
: 4 te a . |as that of the other departments handling claims. 
railroads, and suggestions as to its improvement. Dis- > 


cussions of subjects pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS of Probably a sensible business man conducting a pre} 
railroad business by men practically acquainted with | Vate business would, by providing a small contingent | 
them are especially desired. Officers will oblige us by| fund, enable station agents to <ettle petty claims. 
forwarding early copies of notices of meetings, elections,| But any one suggesting such a plan for railroads 
appointments, and especially annual reports, some notice | would be sent to the lunatic asylum. By half a cen- 
of all of which will be published, | tury’s habit the public has come, rightly or wrongly, 
to regard railroads as thieves (in this department, at 
Advertisements.—We wish it distinctly understood that | least), and the railroads have come to use correspond- 

we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in | ing methods in dealing with the public. And, unfortu- 

this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL-| nately, the public seems to be more ready to turn over 


umns. We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN opin-| 1 now leuf and entertain the belief that the roads are | 
tons, and those only, and in our news columns present | x ‘ee, 

: : ._| honorable than are the roads to reform their practice | 
only such matter as we consider interesting, and im-| 


portant to our readers. Those who wish to recom mend | towards the public. Consignees -_ more willing than 
their inventions, machinery, supplies, financial schemes, | they were to acquiesce in the railroad’s slow and te-| 
etc., to our readers can do so fully in our advertising col-| dious methods of settling claims, but the mean and | 
umns, but it is useless toask us to recommend them edi | trickish methods by which small claims are neglected 
torially, either for money or in consideration of advertis-| until they die of old age are apparently as prevalent as 
ing patronage. |ever among the roads. 
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At Kalamazoo, Mich., last Wednesday evening 
(before dark), a street car was struck by a switching 


The seal record quoted by our correspondent is in- 


: Michi : structive chiefly as showing the loose and wasteful 
engine of the Michigan Central, on a grade crossing, | methods of the roads in using seals. The agent at 


oe ss = ve" ten passengers mor The iO vie | destination ought to be able to discover, by studying 
" [= £ re = y 2 | ° . . 
aot 5 a te noni eo ceca - aa tidied waybills and his geography, which of the four 
be accident happened at an Acur when the gateman | 215 was put on first; but the nonsense involved in 
was regularly off duty. ‘‘The street car driver was a 


d babl itt ra ' “| putting on an additional seal when there is one good 
nig weaneitage Pree SHAHN Cnet See gatoman Was) ..0) already on is obvious, nevertheless. The presence 
on duty,” say the reports. 


S < i *hila- | ° * 
Last week, in Phila-| of the last seal implies that the others are worthless, 


es ee —" yd vai ug ee = A car making a long journey without opening should 
enneyivena road at midnight, was struc °Y | be sealed with a seal which all the roads could depend 


a freight and two of the maen—promninent ae | upon. It would seem practicable enough to provide 
killed, while others were painfully injured. The}. 0 é tent : ia a ek ol 
‘ had gates and was attended in the daytime | inspectors at important junction points with a list o 
— " eas ytime, | the kinds or patterns which should be passed without 
but not after 10 o’clock at night. The Kalamazoo dis-| ,._ i ; ee 
: : ‘ | disturbance or suspicion. It is hard enough at best to 
aster is the worst one of the kind for a long time, but | _ . eae : eg 
: ; : : Ree. | secure the keeping of a reliable seal record, and it is, 
the Philadelphia case, distressing as it is, is no worse | : ie , 
ce | therefore, worth while to simplify the work as much 
than a half dozen similar cases which have occurred | __ iP , é . 
|as possible. The inspector who, on a rainy night, 


i h few months, and sucy of this| . ; : ; 
during the nen a -_ _ the freque mcy of this | finds four seals to record is much more likely to slight 
class of accidents seems to be increasing. 7 : 


iis aaa ti willl Weminets: Wea heen ta t JI _|his work than if he finds only one, and that with 
_— y ee ee: ee ee ROS plain lettering, and of a form which he can easily test 


it. Municipal authorities and railroad officers are | to see whether it has been tampered with or not. 
jointly interested and responsible, and the decision as 
to when the time has arrived for taking heroic mea- = pica 
sures is reached only after much discussion and | A correspondent calls attention in another column to 
balancing of uncertainties. Separation of grades is | an element of train resistance which is small in 
agreed upon only after the most pronounced necessity amount, but the consideration of which is interesting 
is recognized. Gates are now provided quite readily, and essential to the complete comprehension of the 
in towns and cities at least, but the cost of attendance | Subject. We canrot, however, agree that * not enough 
is great. Railroad managers limit the hours to less| attention is paid’ to it. We would rather say that 
than 24, and municipal officers who should demand | far too much attention has been paid to it by some 
a night attendant generally seem to feel that their | recent writers, to the neglect of more vital and im- 
duty is done and to relax their efforts when the gates | portant details. Our correspondent will find that those 
are once erected. The least that can be done is to| lines of thought regarding this topic which can be 
provide a very clear and conspicuous sign notifying | followed by aid of, and are susceptible of approximate 
wayfarers that at certain hours the gates will be un-| development by, pure reasoning, are almost invariably 
attended; and it seems reasonable, moreover, to have given undue consideration to the exclusion of those 
this sign illuminated at night, at least at the|more important details, which can only be in- 
more important crossings. There is complaint vestigated by actual experiment. The subject of 
in some quarters that the construction of new | train resistance offers a wide field for speculation, and 
street railroads—which now often involves the| that portion of its environment which is particularly 
use of electric or steam propelling power seductive to the investigating mind has been so well 
and consequently the introduction of vehicles of | tilled that not a little ridicule has been called out by 
greater weight and capacity and the general enlarge-| the fanciful manner in which the subject has been 
ment of the traffic—is permitted by the laws with far| recently treated. Before we attempt the considera- 
too little restriction. The amount of street car traffic | tion of head air resistance as affected by the shape of 
is now so great in all our large cities that the ques-| the front and the rear of the train, and as noticed in 
tion of its safety demands intelligent and expert at-|the coal pile, we must take notice of the vast and 
tention. unnecessary drafts made on the fuel to maintain the 
engine power in the face of uneconomical design and 
A correspondent asks, in another column, how to operation. After this should be considered the great 
put a stop to some of the *‘ tom-foolery ” of claim de-| loss of fuel occasioned by the unnecessary dead or 
partments. We can “suggest” sensible practices, but | non-paying weight of freight and passenger trains, 
we cannot put them into effect. The minimum of 25/ And still again, before the’consideration of head air 
cents for a claim has been agreed to by a good many | resistance, two far more important questions should 
and has, we believe, been made the subject of a|come up. How to obtain better journal lubrication, 
circular to other roads by a number of companies. It|and what is the proper selection to make from the 


























is to be hoped that the Accountants’ Association wil! | vast array of journal bearing metals which show in 


use co-efficients of friction varying fully 30 per cent., 
and a corresponding difference in train resistance. 
But this is not all that ought to be considered before 
head air resistance. We havea far more important 
matter in the resistance resulting from side wind 
pressures, the effects of which are so great as to ma- 
terially reduce the hauling capacity of locomotives 
during heavy side winds or winds at an angle of 50 
deg. to 90 deg. with the train, 

The effect of air resistance at the head and tail of a 
train is small at the highest estimate that can reason- 
ably be placed upon it, particularly in the case of 
long trains. In proof of this the recent experiment on 
the Burlington road shows that the difference in re- 
sistance between the condition of a tail wind of 40 
miles per hour and a head wind of the same velocity 
was far less than the difference between no wind and 
amedium side wind, There is great need of accurate 
information on this subject. The best we now have is 
but a rough approximation to the truth, and all infor- 
mation obtained will continue to be approximate until 
an endeavor is mate by experimenters to remove from 
the result of experimental investigation all uncertain- 
ties regarding their interpretation. The exact effect 
of the various oils, degrees of journal lubrication, coni- 
position of journal bearings and side and head wind 
pressure must be observed at nearly their true value, 
The apparatus previously used is satisfactory as far as 
it goes, but it lacks completeness, and while its recerds 
of the total resistance are, under any given set of con- 
ditions, quite satisfactory, yet the wide difference in 
the conditions render the results incomparable, one 
with the other. 








An interminable discussion about the interpretation 
of train orders and train rules forms the text of a 


| short sermon among the contributions in this issue. 


The conclusions of our correspondent are sound, and 
the only wonder is that intelligent and progressive 
superintendents still tolerate the dangerous practices 
he refers to. Interpretation of rules, or orders, or 
language of any kind, should torm no part of a train- 
man’s duty. The manager who issues rules and the 
dispatcher who gives orders should make them so 
plain that those who execute them will need only to 
read, not interpret. This has been stated in these 
columns over and over again. The Time Convention 
has done a great service for the roads in re-forming 
rules in accordance with this theory, but unfortunate- 
ly not all superintendents appreciate that work, and 
ancient practice continues. If the theory cannot be 
completely carried out in practice, the necessity for 
teaching men how to do what little interpretation may 
be required is only empbasized the more strongly. 
But there is not anv real need for one- 
tenth of the ‘interpretation’ some _ officers 
make necessary: and the power’ expended 
in the discussion referred to about what a train's 
rights may be, ought to be applied to a trip-hammer 
or some other process for instructing supeiintendents 
and dispatchers how to define rights without ambig- 
uity. 

It is true that dispatchers need instruction. <A road 
with a dozen dispatchers should instruct them to- 
gether so as to bring them to a uniform degiee of 
intelligence. The Erie road did this when it adopted 
the uniform code. There have been so many bright 
young men among the telegraph operators of this 
country that scores or bundreds of dispatchers’ chairs 
have been filled with quite competent incumbents at 
very moderate salaries. But it does not follow that 
it will always be possible to get $1,800 men for $900 
or $1,200. Doubtless at the present time there are a 
good many dispatchers—or operators acting as dis- 
patchers—who are not well qualified for their places 
but who might be made so by a little instruction and 
training. They were sele ‘ted on the theory that they 
would elevate themselves, the same as office boys 
make themselves millionaires, and mule drivers make 
themselves presidents; but this theory has its im 
portant exceptions and it must not be depended upon. 
The corps of dispatchers ought to be one of the best 
sources from which to draw men for trainmasters 
and division superintendents; it is therefore of im- 
portance to see that dispatchers cultivate all their 
mental powers to the highest degree, for the sake of 
their future career on the road, even if their present 
place is, because of a penurious policy, deemed of too 
little consequence to warrant it. 








East and West Bound Traffic on the Vanderbilt 
Lines. 


The most noticeable feature in the Lake Shore traf- 
fic figures, as given in the annual report, is the falling 
off in train loads, Last year, with a ton-mileage of 
1,848,000,000, the freight train-mileage was only 
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6,743,000; this year the ton-mileage has fallen to| ments have been complied with. The number of 
1,79¢,000,000, while the freight train-mileage has | levers employed and the number of switches and 


risen to 7,151,000. Last year the average train load 


was much the largest in the history of the company ; | 


this year it is smaller than in any other of the present 
decade except 1883, 

This lessened loading is largely due to a decrease in 
west-bound freight. East-bound business has in- 
creased in volume almost enough to make up for the 
fall in rates. West-bound business has fallen in 
volume and in rates both. Last year the tonnage each 


way was approximately equal; this year the volume | 


of east-bound business is nearly one-fifth greater than 
the west-bound. The inequality is not nearly so great 
as it was a few years ago, but our railroads are now 
working on such a narrow margin of profit that the 
necessity for full and equal loads is very much greater 
than it once was. 


The increase in east-bound tonnage is quite as sur-| not be likely to go far wrong and might do much | of 
prising as the falling off in west-bound. The crop| good. The art is an old one. Its principles are simple | pneumatic 
conditions would have led us to expect the reverse. | and well settled. The appliances have been slowly | perfection, 


Grain fell off 90,000 tons; flour and mill products more 
than 50,000. The movement of these things must 
have been almost entirely east-bound. Of other com- 
modities whose movement is mainly east-bound, agri- 
cultural products and provisions remained substan- 
tially unchanged, while animals increased by about 
30,000 tons. This leaves an enormous and almost un- 
accountable increase on miscellaneous shipments east- 
bound—a difference of over 350,000 tons on a total of 
little over 2,060,000. 

Of distinctively west-bound business we note a re- 
duction of nearly one third (255,060 to 180,900) on pig, 
bloom, and railroad iron: while other iron also fell 


| signals interlocked are not given. 

The absence of like statistics in the United States 
|makes it impossible to compare the relative 
|amount of interlocking in the two countries, 
| apd we would suggest this as a good field 
|for investigation by State Commissioners. Let 
|them familiarize themselves with the reauirements 
| of the British Board of Trade, and with the principles 
| which govern in the application of interlocking, and 
then collect data as to the number of instances in 
which the conditions are such as to require interlock- 
ing and the number of those cases in which it is used. 
Such a showing would be the basis for legislation ex- 
tending the field for investigation and recommenda- 
tion by State Commissioners in a most useful 
| direction. It would bea field in which they would 





| perfected by years of use, and the experimental stage 
| has long been passed. In these particulars the art of 
| interlocking isin a position entirely different from 
|that of heating or that of coupling cars when the 
| State Commissioners took hold of them. The Com- 

missioners could, therefore, do good by making public 

the cases in which railroads do or do not make use of 

this well-known means of safety, and would be in 
| little danger of forcing them to adopt impracticable 
| or undeveloped devices. The way is so well trodden 





fully. 
| We have seen that in the United Kingdom only 11 


that no one can get out of it unless he wanders wil- | 


about 200 per cent. It may be said in general terms 
that in the first ten years of interlocking in the 
United States 3,000 levers were put in service, and in 
the first 14 years 8,000 have gone into use, 

But recent progress has been not alone in the in- 
crease of apparatus. The signaling department of 
railroads has grown in consideration, and several 
important roads now have signal engineers; and 
knowledge of the fundamental principles of the art 
is no longer confined to a few specialists, but is wide- 
ly spread among the more intelligent officers of the 
operating departments. Greatimprovements have been 
made in all details of the mechanism, and now our 
signal engineers and manufacturers are fully up to, 
if not akead of, the best practice in England, the 
| birthplace of the art. The Saxby & Farmer machine, 
| which is stillthe one in most general use, remains 





| practically unchanged, but one or two others 
much merit have been introduced. The 
apparatus has been brought to great 

and is now not only a serviceable, 


| but a really elegant system. In ease of manipulation 
| and in its adaptability in difficult situations it prob- 
jably excels every other system. Decided im- 
| provements have been made in all the details of 
ground connections, and great ingenuity has been 
displayed in movements for switches, signals and 
locks, and in devices for economizing levers by special 
locking and the use of “selectors.” 








Competition of Canadian Railroads. 








The investigation now going on with regard to com. 
| petition of Canadian railroads has not as yet elicited 


from 569,000 tons to 509,000. These facts are easy | per cent. of the switches and crossings on passenger any important facts. We are told that the Grend 


enough to explain on general business conditions. 


To acertain extent the same conditions prevail in| States probably much less than 11 per cent. of such | may be true and yet affect the case very little. 


the passenger business. The passenger train mileage 


has grown to an unprecedented figure,:o that the} wholly, or even mostly, due to the demands of the | 


aggregate train mileage of all kinds is larger than it 
ever has been. The average passenger train load has 
fallen from 61.0 in 1887 to 57.7 in 1588. Butinasmuch 
as passenger rates have been well kept up, this process 
has not had the evil enects which are seen in the 
freight business. The passenger earnings have in fact 
increased $160,000 while treight earnings have fallen 
over $900,000. 

What is true of the Lake Shore applies without very 
much modification to the Michigan Central, except 
that, as the latter road publishes few train mileage 
statistics, we can tell very little about its train loads. 
The through tonnage east-bound shows a large in- 
crease in volume and only a slight reduction in earn- 
ings; west-bound business shows an enormous reduc- 
tion in both these respects. In 1887 the volume of 
west-bound business, whether measured by tonnage 
or ton-mileage was greater than that of east-bound; 
in 18¢8 the east-bound exceeded the west-bound by 
more than one-third, The figures are so striking that 
we give them in full, 





1888. 
Rate per 
Tons ton per 
Tons moved mile. 

Through: moved. 1 mile. Cents. Earnings. 
Eastward.. 816,592 367,188,985 0.537 $1,973, 107 
Westward 571,425 272,321,190 0.462 1,253,179 

TOGEE..... six’ sas . 1,388,017 638,510,175 0.505 $3,226,285 
oS" Se 4,843,404 640,902,201 0.883 5,657,161 

Total..... . 6,231,421 1,279,412,376 0.694 $8,883,446 

Through: 1887. 

Eastward ....... 715,664 5 0.633 
Westward... . 765,094 5 0.434 

Total .. _.. 1,510,758 700,153,000 0.528 «$3,693,441 
Local. ceeeeeee 4,508,475 640,520,175 0.877 5,616,546 

eee 6,014,233 1,349,673,176 0.694 $9,309,987 


This indicates clearly that though reduced rates 
may be an important cause of railroad depression 
they are not the sole cause. On the west-bound 
through traffic of the Michigan Central, average rates 
were higher in 188% than in 1887. Yet itis here that 
the loss in earnings is most conspicuous. Low rates 
will explain a great deal of the present trouble: but 
there are other causes, due to outside conditions of 
traffic, which deserve much more attention than they 
have received. 








Interlocking. 


In looking over the official documents relative to 
concentrating and interlocking switches and signals 
on the English railroads, one cannot fail to be struck 
by the great extent to which these means of safety 
and of economy of time, space and labor have been 
adopted. Inthe year 1887 there were reported in the 
United Kingdom 38,221 cases in which any passenger 
line was connected with or crossed by any other line, 
siding or cross-over. In all of these cases the Board 
of Trade required the levers to be concentrated and 
interlocked, and 89 per cent. of all these require- 


| tracks are not protected by int-rlocking. In the United 


| points are protected. Probably the difference is not 
| Board of Trade. The greater concentration of traffic 
in England must have had much to do with it, and 
that is the element which is most active in bringing in- 
terlocking into use this in country, where there is almost 
a total lack of law and of intelligent public opinion 
on the subject. We already have many yards where 
engine movements have become so frequent that it is 
a physical necessity to concentrate and interlock the 
switch and signal levers, and such yards are becoming 
more numerous every year. As traffic increases in 
speed and volume the economy of protecting junc- 
tions, crossings and outlying switches becomes more 
urgent. There is, therefore, a steady, but singularly 
slow, increase in the use of interlocking. 

About a dozen years ago, and 20 years after inter- 
locking began in England, it made its start in this 
country. It may be well to remind our readers that 
the first interlocking machine built in this country 
was the invention of J. M. Toucey and William Bu- 
chanan and was put in use in 1874 on the Hudson 
River Railroad. That machine remained in service 
til] 1888. The Pennsylvania imported in the same 
year a Saxby & Farmer machine, which was put in 
service in February, 1875. Shortly after this the 
Saxby & Farmer patents for the United States were 
acquired by the company which owned the Toucey 
& Buchanan patents and which was the immedi- 
late predecessor of the Union Switch & Signal 
| For 10 years the work of these companies was 





| Co. 


| doubt if they made any money. The cost of introduc- 
ing the novel and unknown system has been very 


| Trunk railroad tries to comply with the law. This 
Even 
| if the Grand Trunk conforms to these requirements of 
the law on its Amerivan traffic, the exemption of its 
| purely local Canadian traffic from these requirements 
| may have the effect of giving it an unfair advantage 
| as compared with the railroads of the United States. 
| Again, Mr. Fink tells us that the legalization of pools 
| appears to be the only remedy for the state of things, 
| while Mr. Depew would have the authority of United 
States law extended more widely over Canada. Both 
of these results are unattainable, the former on ac- 
count of the unwisdom of Congress, the latter on ae- 
count of political difficulties. But, even if they could 
be attained, we are not sure that they would fully 
meet the case in hand. We hope that the committee 
will cease to occupy themselves with views and will 
try to get facts. In that way we may hope to make 
some progress. 

What, for instance, has been the actual effect of the 
law upon the Grand Trunk, and especially upon the 
Grand Trunk’s international business? It is said in a 
| general way that the Grand Trunk has gained by the 
| operation of the law, and we believe such to be the 
fact. In the calendar year 1887 the Grand Trunk in 

creased not merely its gross earnings but its net earn- 

ingsalso. The New York Central increased its gross 
| earnings in about equal p’oportion, but its net earn- 
ings show actual diminution. This looks as if 
| the New York Central had been handicapped by 
| the operation of the law; but the figures are not suf- 
ficiently itemized to make it certain. In 1888 ayain, 


| ° P 
| the Grand Trunk suffered a loss in gross earnings, but 





$2,088,097 | Very largely educational, and notwithstanding the | in 1889 it is showing an enormous gain. How far are 
1,605,344 | considerable business done by them in those years we | these losses and gains due to the development of the 


American traffic or of Canadian? There must be facts 
| and figures somewhere. If the Grand Truk officials 


great, and so few railroad companies have cared to | are ready to assist the committee in its investigations, 
make use of it that the price of the material has been | and they profess to be thus ready, they can doubtless 
necessarily kept down in order to get any market. | produce them. A few facts of this kind will be worth 
Meanwhile two or three other companies took up the | morethan any number of opinions. If the Grand Trunk 
business in a small way, and the Railroad Gazette | has gained largely in export traffic without unfavorable 
labored to make known the principles and the uses of | effect on its operating expenses it will prove that the 
interlocking. Now the educational stage is pretty law hurts the American roads and will indicate that 
well passed. At least there are so many railroad offi-, it hurts them in such a way that no relief can be ex- 
cers who know what interlocking is and what it can| pected except by radical changes in the administra- 
do, that we may expect its use to spread rapidly if | tion of the law. If on the other hand, the Grand 
the railroad companies are not so poor that they can_| Trunk’s gain in international business is comparatively 
not afford to be economical. | slight, it will show that the effect of the law has been 

In September, 1884, we published a table,which was | exagg: cated and that probably nothing special need 
pretty complete, of the amount of interlocking then| be doue. Detailed figures of this kind would mean 


in use. At that time the principal manufacturers of 
this apparatus had erected machines aggregating 2.129 
levers. Upto November, 1885, the same company 
had put in service 2,700 levers. We have a recent 
statement from the company showing that up to date 
it has supplied 6,000 levers and 300 capstan wheels, 
each of which is equivalent to about three levers. 
From 1884 to 1885 the number of levers in use in- 
| creased about 27 per cent. From 1885 to the present 
time they bave increased, including the capstan 
| wheels, and allowing 1,000 levers to other companies, 





something. Mere expressions of intention of obeying 
the law amount to very little by themselves, A presen- 
| tation of facts would prove or disprove them. In 
either case, we should know what the good intentions 
were worth. 

With the incomplete facts which we have before 
us, there is, and will remain, a strong su:picion that 
the Grand Trunk road is gaining at the expense of its 
American competitors, and that the Northern ports 
are prospering at the expense of New York, Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore, There is a contest between 
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cities as well as between railroads, just as there was 
in the year 1881, and each railroad is, to a certain ex- 
tent, identified with the interests of the port which it 
serves. The trouble is that the United States govern. 
ment, in trying to apply the short haul principle to 
international traffic, is handicapping American rail- 
roads and American cities in the contest with their 
Canadian rivals. 

This handicap can be removed either by withdraw- 
ing from the attempt to apply the short haul principle 
to international trade or by putting such restrictions 
upon international traffic as will virtually destroy it. 
The latter alternative seems to us likely to create far 
more trouble than it is worth. Any intermediate course 
seems almost out of the question. A mere assertion 
of authority over Canadian traffic without corre- 
sponding means of enforcement amounts to nothing 
atall. Enforceable pooling agreements are out of the 
question; transient ones would hardly meet the diffi- 
culty. We hope that the committee will come to see 
this, and if they modify the law at all, will do soin 
the direction of giving greater freedom to American 
roads rather than of putting greater restrictions upon 
the Canadian ones. 








The Northern Pacific and Wisconsin Central. 


The result of the agreement with the Wisconsin 
Central upon the earnings of the Northern Pacific 
will be awaited with considerable interest. The advan- 





tages to the former are plain enough. From the posi- 
tion of a road with little local business except lumber 
and ore, and with small through traffic, it is advanced | 
to be a part of a through line; while of this increased | 
traflic it receives its percentage, probably to be ac- | 
companied with decreased expenses of operation, with 
the result of larger net earnings. | 

The advantages to the Northern Pacific are not so 
easily seen. It can throw traftic over the Wisconsin, | 
Central and, of course, acquire for itself part of the | 
profit from the increase. But this must be distinguished 
from the result upop the earnings of the Northern | 
Pacific proper, for if profit upon investments outside 
of its own line is to be vigorously sought for, the 
directors might go into a land speculation in St. Paul | 
with equally good prospects. The true test of the! 
arrangement is to be found in the increase of traftic 
over the main line, at least for the present. 

A recent case, somewhat similar, does not give en- 
couragement. In the recent statement of the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe as of November, 1888, on 
page 46 are given the totalsof operation of 3,506 miles 
of controlled railroads. For eleven months these 
were: Gross earnings, $8,200,000 (round numbers) ; 
expenses, $7.200.000 ; net earnings, $1,000,000; tixed 
charges and taxes, $4,000,000; net deficit, $3,000,000. 
Included in these figures are 516 miles of the Chicago, 
Santa Fe & California. No separate statement of this | 
Chicago line is given, but the opinion is general that | 


: . . | 
this line, at the utmost, did not more than earn operat- | 


ing expenses, and that it was, and is, a great disappoint- 
ment to its projectors. The Santa Fe main line was | 
not able, as was hoped, to throw upon this Chicago | 
line the traflic passing over the older system, and 
which, either breaking journey at Kansas City or car- 
ried continuously, was transported east of the Mis- 
souri River. Kansas City is too impertanta city to 
be ignored by any tariffs which might make a through 
rate less than the locals in and out of that trade cen- 
tre. The older roads between Chicago and Kansas 
City continued to carry the passengers and freight in 
spite of the Atchison’s Chicago extension. At the 
same time, this new road tended strongly to set all 
the other lines against the Atchison. The Alton could 
and did turn traffic to the Union Pacific, say for Den- 
ver, which it had given to the Atchison. The indi- 
rect losses to the Atchison from this source were prob- 
ably considerable. 

It would not be correct to apply this without modi- 
fication to the lvorthern Pacific. That company did 
not build a new line, and the present bargain will 
not excite the antagonism aroused by the Atchison’s 
line. Nevertheless something of the kind may be ex- 
pected. More than ever the Northwestern, the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul and the Rock 
Island may be relied upon to deliver to the 
Union Pacific at Omaha, or to the Manitoba, 
every passenger and every pound of freight 
destined for common points in Montana, Wash- 
ington or Oregon, which these roads can influence 
and control. As to local points on the Northern 
Pacific, that road would get that traffic in any case. 
The possibility of making through rates from Chicago 
to competitive points lower than the combination of 
rates through St. Paul and Minneapolis may, as 1n the 
case of Kansas City, be treated as out of the question. 








|again as authorities and captious critics, * 





At the same time, if the Atchison is any criterion, it is 
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doubtful whether the Northern Pacific can turn over 
to the Wisconsin Central as much of its traffic as the 
directors of the latter expect. 

The good reasons for the lease probably can be best 
seen by taking along look ahead. Just at present, com- 
petitive railroad building is almost at astandstill, but, 
no doubt, it will be renewed as vigorously as ever 
within a few years. The Northwestern is expected to 
make a Pacific line through Boise City before long; the 
Rock Island and the Burlington have long been credited 
with plans for reaching the Pacific Coast; the Manitoba, 
by its own line or by connections, will some day reach 
the Northern Pacific territory at Puget Sound; the 
Oregon Railway muddle may require a good Chicago 
line for the Northern Pacific to back up its position in 
it; altogether the situation bids fair to show the im- 
portance of a Chicago line to the Northern Pacific in 
the future. This advantage could be secured on favor- 
able terms now. If not taken it might not be easily 
had when wanted in the future. The valuable termi- 
nal grounds in Chicago, which seem to be the largest 
*‘plum” that the Northern Pacific is working for, are 
growing more valuable every day and belong to that 
class of property which is not easily duplicated. 

In this view the advantage of the lease is its future 
or strategic importance rather than any immediate 
effect upon the traffic or earnings of the Northern 
Pacific. 








A Contemporary on Compound Locomotives. 





In the May issue of the Car-Builder it is suggested 
that that part of our digestive apparatus which is de- 
voted to the assimilation of information gathered 
from foreign journals needs repairs. We cannot do 


better than to quote the following characteristic sen- 


tences: 
The information respecting the working of ;com- 
La) > 


| pound locomotives supplied by foreign engineering 


journals is very valuable, but it needs to be properly 
digested before it can be safely wielded as arguments 
in a discussion. There are a great many things about 
the working of a compound engine that are difficult 
to comprehend, and we commend our contemporaries 
so study the subject a little more before they pose 


We would have passed the incident over without notice 
had it not been that the Railroad Gazette has taken 
up the suodject editorially, and informed its readers in 
effect that the author of the paper on Compound Lo- 
comotives did not know what he was talking about 
when he made the assertion that compound locomo- 
tives did not exert the power in starting or a train on 
a slow pull usually possessed by a simple locomotive. 

There must, indeed, be a guilty conscience which is 
this time its own accuser, because whatever may have 
been the opinion of the Railroad Gazette regarding 
the grasp which the author of the paper on Compound 
Locomotives had of the subject, it did not state 
that of which it is accused, but did say: 
‘**It would be well to remember that there is no in- 
herent evil in the compound locomotive which would 
render it objectionable in American railroad service. 
Any representation that it cannot start heavy trains 
or propel them up steep grades is wholly without 
foundation. Some of the most powerful locomotives 
on the face of the earth are compound engines work- 
ing on the heavy grades in the mountains of the East- 
ern Continent,” and to this it must, in justice to the 
truth, its readers and itself, cling as long as proof of 
its assertions and ballast for the foundations of its 
statements can be worked through its digestive 
organs from the ‘“‘very valuable information” pub- 
lished by its foreign contemporaries. 

A small fraction only of the argument supporting 
the statement made in our columns April 19 
can be inserted here because we cannot burden our 
readers with what we have already conclusively 
shown (see current volume of Railroad Gazette), but 
the following comparison of the cylinder power of the 
compound locomotive and the train load for which it 
was designed and is used with the cylinder power of 
the American 18 in. X 24 in. eight-wheel 
locomotive, and the train load for which it 
was designed, and is used, will show whether 
there is in the compound any inherent  in- 
capacity to start railway trains, and, also, it will show 
that the Enghsbman has locomotives which, in pro- 
portion to the train load, are considerably more 
powerful than the American, The data in what fol- 
lows is taken from records which are published by 
Engineering, and we believe them to be honest rep- 
resentatives of actual performance. 

There is not the slightest ground for a comparison 
of a double expansion locomotive and a-single expan- 
sion locomotive on a basis of cylinder power pure and 
simple, when the object is to show their comparative 
value for starting trains. The basis must be one of 
weigbt on drivers, because that is the real and actual 
limit of their power, for the reason that when the 
wheels slip tLey can do no more, Of this the Car Builder 





makes no mention. In what follows, we have chosen 
an 18 X 24in. American locomotive for comparison, 
because it averages, in its best form, nearly the same 
weight on drivers as the compound under discussion, 
This weight is not far from 63,000 Ibs, The 
area of the 18 in. cylinder = 255 sq. in.; area of the 
26 in. cylinder = 531 sq. in.; mean effective pressure 
on 18 in. cylinder per square inch with 170 Ibs, boiler 
pressure, as shown by card taken from the compound 
locomotive in question = 109.5; mean effective press- 
ure on 26 in, cylinder per square inch = 62 Ibs. per 
square inch; total effective pressure on 18 in. piston, 
255 & 109.5 = 27,923 lbs.; total effective pressure on 
26 in. piston, 531 xX 62 = 32,922 Ibs.; total pressure 
both pistons = 60,845 lbs. 

Here is, then, a compound locomotive which has ¢ 
total cylinder power or force, represented by the total 
pressure on two pistons, equal to 60,845 lbs. Com- 
pare this with the cylinder power of the 18 x 24 
American locomotive doing our best service. Mean 
effective pressure per sq. in. of piston of Amer- 
ican express locomotive having a 
ure of 160 Ibs. (this is higher by 10 Ibs, 
than the average of the —_ representative 
American express locomotives) is about 90 per cent. 
of boiler pressure, or 144 lbs. per sq. in., during the 
first few revolutions, provided it is possible to use 
full boiler pressure in the cylinders and not slip the 
wheels. The total pressure on the two j8-in. pistons 
under these circumstances = 2 X 255 xX 144 = 78,440 
lbs. The train load, including locomotive, in the 
case of the compound, is stated to be 527,600 Ibs. 
The load hauled by the American locomotive having 
18-in. cylinders is not far from 850,0C0 Ibs, 

When it is remembered that the limit to the in- 
crease of power of any particular design of locomotive 
lies in the increase of weight, and that the diameter 
of the cylinders can be made as large as desired with- 
out interfering with the essential features of the de- 
sign; and when it is further remembered, that 
there is no obstacle in the way of an increase 
of cylinder power, while retaining the same total 
weight, in the case of the double expansion any more 
than there is in the case of the single expansion loco- 
motive, it is clearly seen that all the discussion about 
the inherent evils existing in the double expansion 
lecomotive which render it unequal to the demands 
of the suburban and heavy train service is as useless as 
it is uninteresting when the facts are known. 


boiler press- 


We desire to call the attention of our readers to one 
interesting point, however, brought out by what has 
been said. itis this: the total cylinder power (if it 
may be so called) for one 18 in, cylinder full of steam 
in the case of the compound is 60,845, and for one 18 
in. cylinder full of steam in the simple locomotive it 
is one-half of 73,440 or 36,720. This is only a 
rough and representative comparison, but it well 
shows the economy of double expansion at long cut- 
offs. Inorder that our readers may see the fallacy of 
some of the criticisms and statements recently made, 
and judge for themselves of the true value of the com- 
pound, whether greater or less than the single ex- 
pansion locomotive, we recommend to him the perusal 
of two paraphlets on the subject, one advocating the 
Webb and the other the Worsdeil and Von Borries 
type of double expansion locomotive, which are now 
for sale at regular dealers in foreign publications. 


Annual Reports. 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern.—Miles operated (in- 
cluding 315 miles leased Jines) 1,342. 


ION cd cdo ep cased beats moeas sevsevecceecces OOO0O000 
Funded debt....... SF ee re ery rie Tet ey ee 46,516,000 
IR ics canicovannadpecewecannies one Neer iewssa ae 2,217,737 





a Fibs tean'scavades Keeeareccenenee ShaRi kup Seneca 10,649,502 
Earnings. 1888, 

Freight.......... SSbACbeRE Ra wekaes $11,629,174 

I, pcxibnkennesancepen newer 4,510,147 

ee Redline: tasy a ardocne kien S52, 388 

PMI, 5 ask. adieicokccsenesndce Seb" Saqa.es 415,163 

All other sources............. 322,753 
 eiiiviececcwenise ass $18,710,963 


Operating expenses and taxes ca 


11,029,798 
NEN 54a vbnGeleevaksaveasaneean 58.95 


58.95 
Not earnings.......... ca $7,681,165 

Decrease in gross earnings......... 7 
Increase in operating expenses.. 
Decrease in net earnings.............. 
Net earnings, 1888........ ni 

Deduct: 
Interest on funded debt : 
Rentals—six branch roads........... ; 
Dividends—ten per cent. on guaran- 





280,573 





teed stock. 


Less interest and dividends on assets. 








Surplus earnings—equals $6.29 per share of stock..... $3,110,588 
2,473,325 


Paid dividends—five per cent...... ......0.seseeeeesees 2, 
SNE aoc dace ance eabe tied (Lis deer tale .... $637,540 
Deduct amount charged off in settlement sundry ac- 
ME casvanttscurees 65,210 


Balance transferred to credit of profit and loss, 1888.. _ $562,329 
Add amount to credit of profit and loss, Dec. 31, 1887.. 10,087,472 


Balance to credit of profit and loss, Dec. 31, 1888. $10,649,801 
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Some of the leading trafiic figures for recent years are as 
follows : 


| Operating ex- 
penses, 


Dividends per 

| G share of $100. 

Soe. © is iPOSS 

Year. | Mile * | Earnings. 
Amount. Per ct.|Earned. | Paid. 





















a 7,937 évas 
1,340 15,589.455 | 9,731,622 61.36 4.88 2.00 





1,340 18,710,963 11,029,798 = 58.95 8.15 4.00 
1,342 | 18,029,627 11,310,371 62.73 6.29 5.00 
| 
FREIGHT. 
| | 
: Average | Sain ' Receipt 
Year. Tons. | miles ons One” Revenue. | per ton 


mile. 


| hauled. per mile. 


TH 
617 
628 
728 
1,353,816 | 652 
9,031,417 | 553 
10,329,625 | 


8.350,336 | 
9,164,408 | 
9,196 












27ASSENGERS, 





! 

Nuum- Pausen- Receipt 

ee er pas- | AVerage! pape » | aie , | per pas- 

Year. sengers distance. aa gy | Revenue. senger 

carried. x per mile. 
1880....... 3,313,485 176,148,767 | 2.135 
IS81....... 3,682,006 207,953,215 1.988 
1882... | 4,118,832 227,093,958 2157 
ee 215,715, 155 2.196 
_ a 190,503,852 2.170 
ES 176, 308 2.058 
re * 191,593,135 2.098 
.. a d 205,761,459 | 2.260 
1888 .... 2.289 





210, 107,098 
| 


The reduction of grades on the Western and Air Line di- 
visions was couipleted. Lt was also c>mmeuced on the San- 
dusky Division. Between Chicago and Toledo, via Air Line, 
the max.mum grade is now 16 ft. per mile in both directions, 
except at Otis, Ind., where ove auxiliary locomotive sow 
enables all east-bound freight trains to ascend the grade. 


Vichiqan Central — Miles overated : 


Michigan Central system. =, ee . eee .. 1,098 
Canada Southern system bate ae ac 

WN is ca hinecnnycsdun (de busngieusseinnscaneeomne 1,537 
Capital stoe! $18,738,204 
Funded debt . 16,976,000 















Current debt idl ctloretis Abode ake hae wee 1,635,224 | 
PR isisct08 0000s sacacmcieuaes hrieasea scant eens 7,097,534 
$44,516,952 
1888. 1887. 
Earnings, freight... .......0.....+s0 $S,883, 445 $9, 36 7 
passengers dnt ediea eels 41,184,236 
Rad ccchas sale tneawesenee 036 215,924 
NNR Ss a canta dda wadmaeen 382,620 383,606 
miscellaneous............ 86,437 70,736 
ORE 5. sit cceacen ane $13,770,522 $14,164,499 
Expenditures and taxes. 10,086,605 9,875,246 
Wt rman, BOB ke sia.nies cen ceceasienstwcabiedasdacianeda sa $3,683,917 
PRG MUU POOR. o.oo oink anc cicn eeckeapagansaeeres ‘ O91 


RROMIBUS. ....00000006: PM ee ee ee 
Paid the Canada Southern Railway Company its 









proportion of net income, as per agreement.......... 339,161 
Net revenue from traffic...... ....5...scceeers sos $825,664 
Net income from investments...............c.eeeeceeeee 39,338 
Total net revenue (per share, $4.60)................-0205 $863,002 
Dividend: Two per cent., paid Aug. 15, 1888... $374,764 
Dividend: Two per cent., paid Feb, 15, 1889... 374,764 


———— 749,528 
Balance to income account. .........0....eeceeeesessoees $113,474 
The increase in expense, apart from a considerable sum 
for ferry-boat repairs, which had no counterpart last year, 
is chiefly in the items of fuel and locomotive service. All the 
items of maintenance of way bave decreased considerably. 
The traflic figures of the Michigan Central and the Lake 
Shore are discussed in our editorial columns, 








Allegheny Valley.—This road is still in the bands of re- 
ceivers, but its report for 1888 shows a smaller deficiency 
than the preceding year. Miles operated, 259. 


eee 1888. 1887. 
Marries, Tela oieis sac cicnesacnacvcaccvease $1,476,381 $1,144,376 
hae ee OOOO 550,517 
fotal, including miscellancous............ 2,098,965 
i RA Re 1,198,037 





Net earnings 900,927 


Net earn. applicable to payment of inter’t 815,362 709,734 
ERUOEGUE COORION, 5625 .00i0s.cdsivinesiedeceeks xd 1,106,? 1,107,196 
ng SORE RNR te TESA ES: 290,956 397,462 


The net earnings, as will be seen from the following table, 
are larger than they have been in any year since 1882: 







Gross Net 
Karnings. Expenses. Earnings. 
2,169,786 1,265,113 904,672 
2,356,698 1,427,456 929,241 
2,255,942 1,364,328 891,614 
-ee+ 2,113,882 1,292,563 821,319 
1,780,133 1,108,998 671,134 
ais arasan a sloietn auititesa Ralseene 1,812,729 1,131,499 681,230 
2,029, 108 1,231,339 797,768 
+ oanenin 2,098,964 1,198,037 900,927 
A few of the leading traffic figures are as follows: 
) Earnings Earnings 
P Tons. per ton Passengers per pass. 
Year. per mile. One mile. per mile. 
| Gre 1.275 17,292,869 2.788 
1882 wees aees y 1.151 19,141,989 2.732 
. Ree 55,251,631 1.074 19,128,645 2.748 
1884 Read anon 163,275,465 -962 17,169,870 2.815 
re 138,847,110 -922 16,571,359 2.579 
1886... .... 172,352,121 .736 17,983,779 2.617 
1887.... .... 181,849,088 -792 19,991,771 2.579 
1888.... .... 178,978,408 813 21,473,933 2.563 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—The annual report of this 
company was made public late on Wednesday of this week. 
lt shows: 

Miles operated.................. 3,020 Ine. 397 

Gross earnings. es .. $15,612,915 Dec. $2,848.523 
Expenses (inc. taxes 11,027,161 Inc. _ 618,707 
Net earnings 4,585,951 Dec. 3,467,160 

The decrease in passenger earnings is $801,008, and m 
| freight, $2,054,300, 












a Poe | . Si ol MeO ER BIE aca Dre's cc nnrcs pe ca olen ere et owes Ee $1,517,886 

1,177 $18,749,161 | $10,418,105 55.56 $8.00 | Go EE eel cee li eri ee 7 eae’ 24 

| a7 971,391 | “11,278,429 62.76 |” R02 “8.00 | Nurhlus last year en 
1274 639 | 11,057,807 , 60.67 | 837 | 8.00| “Ct surplus.................. saa ree ba wruhnrestin — 
1,340 53 | 11,001,854 59.48 8.11 8.00, The loss is attributed to light crops, competitive building, 
1,340 43 j | 9,133,522. 6 4.02" 5.00 | Tec x Pay i 

| 1'340 11,133,306 | 9.987 6 7 198 ™ | che effect of the Inter-state act and of unfavorable legisla- 


' tion in various Western states. 











The St. Paul & Duluth road gives notice that it will, on May 
| 10, reduce the rate St. Paul to Duluth from 7! Je. to 5c. on 
flour. The old troubles of the milling-in-transit system appear 
in this reduction. The milling orders of the Chicago-Minue- 
apolis roads are selling at 9c., hence the nominal through rate 
| to New York is cut, and hence also the nominal rate 
via Duluth can not be maintained. It is said that but 
| little flour has been moving via Duluth of late on this 
j account, the millers using their transit orders which they 
|had allowed to accumulate for just such an emergency. 
| The element of speculation thus introduced is not favorable 
| to good railroading, and it is certainly a serious argument 
against the milling-in-transit plan that it allows of it. 
| Str: nuous efforts are being made to keep the peace between 
the northern and the scuthern lake routes, in and out 
| of St. Pauland Minneapolis. The hopes of the rail lines be- 
| tween Chicago and St. Paul depend upon it for good earn- 
| 





ings. So far there have been no cuts and all the older lines, 
lake or rail, are trusting there will be few. Mutterings of 
discontent have been heard before this action of the St. Paul 
& Duluth, but it is to be hoped that a general demoraliza- 
| tion will not be the result. 





| — 
| The law of Massachusetts forbidding the solicitation of 
proxies by certain officers of railroad companies has been 
| superseded by a new one, passed by the present legislature, and 
| President E. P. Phillips, of the Fitchburg, in consequence 
comes off victor in the suit entered against him by dissatisfied 
| stockholders, who complained of his action at the last annual 
| meeting. They demanded his removal and disqualification 
| from hereafter holding office, on the ground that he had ille- 
| gally solicited proxies for his own re-election, but the change 
| in the law was frankly asked for the express purpose of re- 
| lieving Mr. Phillips, and the Supreme Court has let bim off. 








| has to raise money for operating expenses by selling his 
| homestead: but this is the condition in which the Fort Madi- 
| son & Northwestern finds itself, according to the statement 
of Mr. Gilchrist, its Receiver and Superintendent, befcre the 
Iowa railroad commissioners. The road is 45 miles long, 
| and the proceeds of the sale of one house can hardly keep it 
|afloat long if it has got to such straits. Mr. Gilchrist ap- 
peared with representatives of other Class B and Class C 
roads to protest against the low freigbt rates impused by the 
| commissioners’ tariff. 
} 











| The Florida Supreme Court has decided in the suit between 
| the Railroad Commissioners and the Pensacola & Atlantic 

road, that the Commission has no right to establish rates so 
jlow that the roads cannot earn running expenses under 
; them. Such rates would force owners to abandon the opera- 
| tion of lines; this would result in the confiscation of property | 
| and is therefore unconstitutional. A lower court bad de- 
| cided in favor of the state, giving a decision imposing large 
fines on the railroad company. 





An article in another column calls attention to some in- 
| teresting features of the question of the possible use of elec- 
| tricity on trunk iines, and asa general substitute for steam 

in locomotives. What is there said will call up many prob- 
lems incidental to the substitution of electricity for steam on 
main lines of railroads which are not touched upou by the 
writer. Thisisan inviting topic for the consideration of 
the progressive railroad engineer. 


| 
| 
| 








While Eastern roads are curtailing Sunday freight traffic, 
Western roads are expanding Sunday passenger traffic. 
Round trip tickets from Denver to Georgetown, Col., are 
$3.30 on week days and $2 on Sundays, and rates to other 
points are in proportion. To Manitou a round trip ticket 
good for five days costs $5, while one for Sunday only van be 
had for $2.25, 











That good resolutions are not always easily carried out is 
brought to mind by the following, clipped from a Western 
newspaper: ‘* The Bee Line will hereafter receive on Sun- 
day, in addition to live stock and perishable freight, export 
freight and west bound fast freight.” 





‘NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tenth Census of the United States, Vol. XXI.; Defective, 
Dependent and Delinquent Classes; by F. H. Wines, 
Special Agent. Vol. XXII., Power and Machinery Em- 
ployed in Manufactures, Embracing Statistics of Steam 
and Water Power, Machine Tools etc., by Prof. W. P. 
Trowbridge, Chief Special Agent, with a Report on the 
Ice Industry of the United States, by Henry Hall, Special 
Agent. 

These two volumes close the series of publications of the 

Tenth Census. The last volume, which is very copiously 


contains statistics of steam and water power used in the 
manufacture of iron and steel, by Herman Hollerith; ma- 





illustrated, is probably one of the most interesting of all. It | 


| chine tools and wood-working machinery and pumps and 

pumping engines, by F. R. Hutton; wool and silk machinery, 

by Knight Neftel; manufacture of engines and boilers and 

| Marine engines and steam vessels, by Charles H. Fitch, and 

| a report of the ice industry of the United States, by Henry 
Hall. 


The Annual Report of the Harbor Commissioners of 
| Montreal for the year 1889 is received. In a recent issue 
| We gave an account of the opening of the deep channel on 
the 7th of last November. It will be remembered that tke 
ship channel to Montreal is now 27}, ft. deep throughout. 
No tonnage dues are levied, so that the barbor of Montreal 
is now free tu vessels from all parts of the world. Never- 
theless, the tonnage arriving at the port during 1888 was 
1,645,000, against 1,662,000 in 1887, a decrease of nearly 
17,000 tons. The decrease in seagoing vessels was 88,000 
tons, and the increase of inland vessels near 72,000 tons, In 
the last seven years very much bas been done in enlarging 
the size of the harbor and its working capacity. There has 
been built nearly a mile of deep-water wharves, and there 
bas been added about 74 acres of wharf space. Nearly the 
whole central part of the harbor has also been deepened from 
20 ft., or less, to 27! ft. Projects are now on foot for a 
further increase of the barbor accommodation, and also for 
provision to protect the city from inundations. 

The Report of the Third Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Builders bas been received. The 
volume contains the addresses and papers read at that con- 
vent-on, which was held Just February,in Philadelpbia, to- 
gether witb the constitution of the Association and the names 
of delegates in attendance. Copies may be procured of the 
Secretary, Mr. William H. Sayward, 164 Devonshire street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Sixth Report of the Board of Railroad Commissioners of 
the State of New York, Vol. 11. 


This volume consists principally of the annual reports of 
railroads and allied companies, with general statistics com 
piled by the board and tabulated from these reports. The 
first volume, comprising the report proper, was issued some 
months ago. 


TRADE CATALOGUES. 
Catalogue of Interlocking and Railroad Signaling Ap- 
pliances. The Johnson Railroad Signal Co., Rahway, 
vo J. 


This is a handsome volume of 140 pages, showing in detai 
the Johnson interlocking machine, the dwarf lever machine 
and the various semaphore, dwarf semapbore and pot sig 
nals made by the Johnson Company. Tbe ground connec- 
tions and movements for switches, signals and locks are also 
shown in considerable variety. The catalogue is intended to be 
so complete that everything for interlocking plant, from a 
tower to a spring cotter, can be ordered from it, and every 
thing is illustrated. Several novel and ingenious devices are 
shown, as for instance a new drawbridge coupling and a 
new application of an old switch and lock movement. The 
iutrcduction gives a very brief retrospect of tbe history of 
interlocking in the United States, and of the growth in 
knowledge and practice of the art. To those who are inter 
ested in this attr ctive subject, this catalogue will be a valu- 
able book of reference. 


Catalogue of Evens & Howard, Manufucturers of 
Fire-Brick Gas Retorts, St. Lovis, Mo. This isa catalogue 
of tire-clay products of many kinds, for retorts, chimneys, 
furnace linings, etc., and also of sewer and culvert pipe. 
The firm makes to order brick arches fer locomotive fire 
voxes, and carries in stock fire-clay tiles for that purpose. 
The firm also makes very largely extra thick pipe for raii- 
road culverts. 

A matter of curious interest included in this catalogue is 
a statement by counties of the length of tile drains in the 
state of Illinois, which now exceed 700,000 miles. The 
cost of drainage inthe state now amounts to ubout $158,- 
000,000. 


Catalogue of Brown & Sharpe Manufacturing Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I.—This is a very comprehensive catalogue of the 
machinery, tools and castings made by the well-known Brown 
& Sbarpe Co., and of the rules and gauges made by Darling, 
Brown & Sharpe. The tools made by this company in great 
variety are illustrated and described with much more than 
usual care and minuteness, so that the catalogue is a valuable 
reference book in the matter of tools and machinery. The 
illustrations of gauges and calipers and of rules and try 
squares are numerous, and cannot fail to be of interest and 
value to a great many different readers, 





Catalogue of the Buda Foundry d& Manvfacturing Co., 
Buda, Ill ---Tbis is a catalogue of band and push cars, switch 
stands with fixtures, frogs and track tools, This company 
makes a special feature of a well-known wood-wheel hand 
ear and of a considerable variety of switch stands and fix- 
tures. The catalogue shows also several wrecking frogs and 
a variety of track tools, such as bars, wrenches, €tc. 








TECHNICAL. 


The Servis Te Plate. 
We are glad to be able to note that the Servis tie plate is 
having a wide trial, and the advantages and whatever gain 
there may be in the use of it will soon be demonstrated be- 
yond question. Besides large orders lately placed by the 
A‘chison, Topeka & Saota Fe. the Atlantic & Pacific, the 
| California & Arizona, and the Maine Central, orders of con- 
siderable siz2 have been placed by the Long Island; Grand 
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Rapids & Indiana; New York. New Haven & Hartford; 
Baltimore & Ohio; Providence & Worcester; Barre (Vt.); 


St. Paul: Flint & Pere Marquette; Chicago & Northwestern 
and the Boston. Concord & Montreal. 2 
» The plate is being tried by the following roads also:  LIli- 
nois Cen‘ral; Indianapolis Union; Erie Division (Pennsyl- 
vania); Union Pacifie: Chicago & Atlantic ; 


Shore & Michigan Southern: Central Vermont: Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy and the Cheshire. 


American Exhibits at the Paris Exposition. 
The Peckbam Paper Car Wheel Co., of New York, will ex- 
hibit at the Paris Exposition one 42-in. paper wheel, one in- 
destructible axle and two interchangeable street car wheels. 

The Ingersoll Rock Drill Co. has shipped a large amount 
of machinery for exbibition, comprising all of its latest and 


chinery. The principal machines exhibited are as follows : 
One bar channeler, complete: one coal cutter, complete; 
one 3 in. ‘‘ Sergeant” drill and tripod, complete; one set of 
10 ft. steels: one 4! in. new style column; two 25 ft. 
lengths of hose and couplings; one 36 in. by 96 in. air re- 
ceiver; one 14 by 18 compound air compressor. 


Distribution of Power by Vacuum. 


The system which is already in use in one part of Paris, of 
distributing power through an underground network of 


pumps at a central station, will probably be nest introduced 
at St. Etienne, France. A compressed air system was first 
considered, but abandoned in favor of the other. According 


erected and water power will be used to operate it. If the 
results prove satisfactory the work will be carried out on a 
large scale. 


Bookwalter Steel. 

The Michigan Steel Co., of Detroit, is putting in a plant to 
make steel by the Bookwalter process. The machinery is 
building by the Morgan Engimeering Co., of Alliance, O. 
The Fowler Steel Car Wheel Co., of Chicago, will put in a 
plant for making steel by the same process, and it is said 
that still another plant on the same system is projected near 
Chicago. 

The Detroit Bridge. 
The board of United States engineers, consisting of General 
Poe and Majors Allen and Adams, who have under consid- 
eration the project to bridge the Detroit River, bave recently 
held sittings in Detroit. General Poe is reported to have 
said that a drawbridge is out of the question on account of 
the very frequent traffic, and that such a bridge will not be 
considered. Mr. Gustav Lindenthal, of Pittsburgh, pre- 
sented to the board his plan for a high grade bridge with 
two spans. Mr. Don Dickinson, representing a party in 


with spans to be removed during the summer. 


Cable Roads in Washington. 

Mr. Daniel Bontecou, of the firm of Knight & Bontecou, of 
Kansas City, Mo., has gone to Washington to begin the work 
of construction for the cable railroad sy-tem of that city. 
It is stated that the present horse car lines will be converted 
into cable lines as rapidly as possible. It is expected that 
about 4 miles of double track will be built this year. The 
plans will be prepared by Knight & Bontecou. 


The Paris Exposition. 
The Paris Exposition was officially opened by President Car- 
not at 2 o’clock Monday afternoon, May 6. 
exhibits are still very incomplete, it is stated that the en- 
tries are greater than at any former exposition. 


The Niagara Highway Bridge. 


The highway suspension bridge at Niagara Falls, which was 
wrecked in the wind storm last winter, has b2en restored, 
and was openee for travel Tuesday of this week. 








THE SCRAP HEAP. 


Notes. 


The Pullman Company has assumed control of the second 
class sleeping car service of the Denver & Rio Grande. 

Ali Sunday trains have been withdrawn from the Dakota 
Division of the Chicago & Northwestern, comprising 800 
miles, 

Massachusetts has passed a law requiring the railroads op- 
erating roads within the commonwealth to report their gross 
and net earnings quarterly to the Railroad Commissioners. 

The traditions of 60 vears are rudely violated in Nebraska 
by an order from the Roadmaster on the Nebraska Division 
of the Union Pacific directing that sectionmen in future 
must not smoke while at work. 

Trains on the line of the Oregon Railwav & Navigation 
Co., between The Dallesand Arlington, Oregon, were recently 
delayed a day or more by a severe wind storm, which blew 
sand on the track in sufficient quautities to blockade the 
road, 

Governor Villada, of the State of Mexico, says that a re- 
cent train wreck on the Mexican National was due to reck- 
lessness and not to obstructions on the track, as was 
alleged, and that the officers of the road refuse to aid him in 
his investigations. 

The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacitic has delivered a car- 
load of lemons in Kansas City which went through in 4 days 
10}¢ hours from New York City, by the Continental Fast 
Freight Line. This is said to be the best treight time ever 
made between the two cities. 

During the month of April the number of freight cars, 
loaded and empty, that passed over the cantilever bridge at 
Suspension Bridge going east was 7,558; going west, 6,930. 
There were 1,599 passenger, express and baggage cars. The 
month’s total is the largest in the history of the bridge. 

The report that a union station isto be built in Omaba 
seems to be correct, though there are apparently no definite 
plans yet agreed upon: It is not proposed, however, to do 
away with the Council Bluffs terminals. The Union Pacific 
and the Burlington & Missouri River ave the chief movers. 


Railroad in Cochin China. 


_The Marquis de Mores lately passed through New York on 
his way from China to Paris. He proposes building in 
Cochin China a railroad 185 miles long, from Tonquin. [t 
passes near Lungchau on the frontier, and extends about 60 
miles beyond. The company will be incorporated in France, 
and the capital will be entirely subscribed in that country. 


Crooked Links. 


An interesting commentary on the custom of putting 
‘* nephews” into office is related by a Western correspondent, 
asbelow. Quite likely it is more or less spiced with fiction, 





Kansas City, Fort Scott & Memphis: Chicago, Milwaukee & | 


Fitchburg; | 
Ohio & Mississippi; Chicago, Burlington & Northern; Lake | 








the railroad, in charging a higher rate thereon than was 

charged for a larger shipment. Such increased proportion- 

| **One of the newly-appointed nephews, a division superin- | ate expense does not differentiate the service performed for 
tendent, while recently, inspecting the ‘ yard’ witha veteran | the several shippers, por the conditions or circumstances 

yarcomaster, called his attention to the pile of bent links near | under which it was performed. & 

' the switchmen’s shanty, and directed that they be gathered In a case in the United States Court in Colorado, a rail 

| up and sent to the blacksmith shop and straightened. Said {| road being sued by a coal compavy for allowing Jower than 
he: ‘There’s more trouble and damage from those d——d | schedule rates to a rival coal company, the railroad set up 





| but it bears evidence of bard mental labor having been per- 
| formed somewhere: 


best improvements in mining, tunneling and quarrying ma- | 


pipesin which a partial vacuum is maintained by powerfulair | 


to the Revue Industrielle, an experimental plant will be | 


favor of a Winter bridge, spoke in advocacy of a low bridge | 


Although the | 


| veteran basn’t fully recovered to this day.” 
| Runaways. 


| At Kingston, N. Y., on the West Shore road, oue day last 
| week, the throttle of an engine was unvaccountably forced 
| Open and the locomotive started north at a high rate of speed 
| on the south-bound track. It traveled 11 miles in 9 minutes, 
| but by the aid of the telegraph it was successfully run 
| through a cross-over track in season to avoid ccllision with a 
south-bound train, and stepped for Jack of steam a short dis- | 
tance beyond Catskill. 
| A runaway engine recently ran out of Savannah, on the 
| Central of Georgia, for some 8 miles. It was immediately 
| pursued by a yard engine, which, after running 5 miles, met 
a work train, which it had been feared would be run into by 
| the wild engine, pushing the latter towards Savannah. The 
situation of this road seems to be such that it has little to 
| fear from a butting collision. ‘*Go-as-you-please” is ap- 
| parently as safe a method as any other. 


bent links than from anything else in the business.’ The | 
| 


| Judge Cooley on Passes. 
| Inarecent lecture at Harvard University on ‘‘The Re- 
quirements of Impartiality and Uniformity in Railroad Ser- 
vice,” Chairman Cooley, of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
| mission, took for his privcipal topic the evils of the issuance 
| of passes. His speech is epitomized as follows: The wrong 
principle of the pass system is that every person riding ona 
| pass does so, not at the expense of tae railroad company, but 
| of those who pay fare. The passenger service of a road is 
| Supposed to pay at least the expense of conducting it. If 
one-half the persons carried pay no fare, the other balf 
|must pay at least twice, and usually more than 
| twice as much as if no passes were granted. Every 
| one can see the truth of this. That only a_ small] 
| per 





cent, of the passengers ride on passes only reduces, 

the extra rate which must be laid on all who pay tare. This | 
| is the radical wrong at the bottom of the whole practice 

3ut, aside from this essential evil, the wrong is made all tne 
| more glaring by the fact that it is the well-to-do who are 

favored with free passage, while those who can least afford 
| to pay fare are forced todo so. The burden would be just | 
| as iniquitous if conditions were reversed, and the poor were 
allowed to ride at the expense of the rich, but it would not 
| be felt so seriously. There is no excuse for grantiog free 
| passage to any one except employés of the road, and when a 
railroad does so it is guilty of an injustice to the public as 
| well as an injury to itself. 


|**Railroad Wars” 





with Bloodshed | 
| At Sayreville, N. J., last week, a fight between men build 
ing a new railroad and employés of a brickyard whose land | 
| was being taken for the railroad resulted in the death of one | 
| man besides the injury of a number. Commenting upon the | 
facts the Philadelphia Public Ledger says: | 
Railroad companies which, on account of their property 
interests, ought to be the stoutest upholdersof law and order, 
are about the only corporations in the country that dare to 
employ armed bands of men to carry on their work in de- 
fiance of law or protest. The fatal affray at Sayreville has 
had its counterpart in many places; in fact ** railroad wars” 
are a recognized institution. It is not enough to punish the | 
men immediately engaged in such a fracas; the laws should} 
be so framed as to enable the authorities to reach the higher 
officers who give the orders that lead to. such 
breaches of the peace and dangerous encountcrs. When 
a private citizen finds his right of way <bstructed by an- 
other, he seldom takes the law into his own hands, but makes 
appeal to the proper authorities, and bas his rights deter- 
| mined in a peaceful way. Railroad companies, however, 
| knowing the value of possession, are too much given to do- 
| ing their work by force of arms, leaving the aggrieved per- 
sons to seek a remedy in the courts. They are artificial cre- 
| ations, however, and it woud b3 no injustice to them if it 
sbould be provided that violenee of this kind committed by 
their employés should work a forfeiture of their charter 
rights. Then they would not be so ready to engage in rail- 
road wars—sometimes, asin this New Jersey case, resulting 
in murder. 





Fast Time on the Lakes. 

The Union Line steamship ‘‘Owego” recently made the trip 
from Buffalo to Chicago in 58 hours, carrying 1.000 tons of 
package freight. She ran fiom Mackinaw to Chicago, 384 
miles, in 19 hours and 45 minutes. 


| 
| 








RAILROAD LAW=NOTES OF DECISIONS. 


Powers, Liabilities and Regulation of Railroads 
The Supreme Court of New York holds that the fifth sec 
tion of the Inter-state Commerce Act prohibiting railroad 
| companies from entering into agreements for pooling freights 
| or dividing their earnings, does not invalidate a contract be- 
tween two railroad companies, whose lines of road are paral- 
lel, by which naturally tributary territory is preserved to 
| each, within which it shall prosecute tne work of extending 
| its branch lines, etc., without interference with or from the 
| other, although it may prevent certain pocling provisions 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


therein from b-ing operative. ! 

In Maine the Supreme Court decides that the statute of 
that state requiring railroads to extend equal facilities and 
accommodations to all «xpress companies engaged in busi- 
ness within the state, protects foreign express companies as | 
well as domestic. * 

The Supreme Court of Florida decides that a statute con- 
ferring on a commission authority to regulate the charges of 
railroads for transportation of passengers and freights is not 
a delegation of legislative power forbidden by the state con- 
stitution, giving the Legislature full power to prevent unjust 
discrimination and excessive charges by common carriers. * 

In Kentucky the Court of Appeals rules that the Green 
and Barren rivers being eutirely within the state of Ken- 
tucky, and there being no interfering act of congress. the 
grant of a license to make reasonable obstructions to naviga- 
tion in the repair of railroad bridges spanning the rivers is 
not invalid as being in conflict with the power of congress tu 
regulate commerce between the states.* 

In Alabama tke Supreme Court rules that covenauts 
entered into by a separate instrument under seal, on a con- 
veyance of a right of way to a railroad company, whereby it 
undertakes to establish a flag station on the grantor’s Jand, 
and stop trains for passengers and freight, and to permit him 
to cultivate the right of way. run with the land, and bind an 
assignee of the company taking with notice.> 

In the Federal Court in Pennsylvania it is laid down that 
discriminations by railroad companies in freight rates, based 
solely on the amount of freight shipped, are unwarrantable. 
The larger proportionate expense attending the handling and 
transportation of a smaller shipment of freight dves not, of 
iteelf, warrant a railroad company, or a receiver operating 





| 
| 





; company would be equal to the schedule rates. 


that it had become liable to the favored company for a trans 
fer on its mines, that it had given up werking its own coal 
mines, and had induced the favored company to take said 
mines off its hands, and in order to procure the coal it neede‘, 
and to settle the claim for trespass, and to get rid of the ope- 
ration of the mines, it entered into a contract by which tbe 
favored company was to supply all its coal at a Jow figure, 
and it was to carry said company’s coal at a low figure: and 
that by reasoo of these facts it was believed when the con- 
tract was made that the amount to be paid by the favored 
The court 
ruled that this was not a good answer to the action.’ 

The Supreme Court of Alabama decides that the statute of 
that state passed in 1887 requiring all persons employed by 
railroad companies, in any capacity calling for discrimina 
tion of color signals, to be examined by a state board of ex 
aminers as to their ability to distinguish colors, and making 
it a misdemeanor to accept or continue in such employment 
without a certificate from the examiners, is unconstitutional, 
as depriving persons of property without due process of law, 
in so far as it requires the fees for such examinations to be 
paid by the railroad companies. ° 

In Montana it is held that the statute providing that every 
railroad corporation within the territory which shall dam 
age or kill any horse by running against it with an engine 
* * %* shal) be liable to the owner for its value, is uncon 
stitutional and void, for attempting to impose a liability 
upon such corporation without any negligence or breach of 
duty on its part.” 


Carriage of Goods and Injuries to Property. 

In New York in an action fr the value of certain furniture 
delivered to defendant for carriage, it appeared tbat plain 
tiffs husband delivered the goods and took the receipt, which 
he gave to plaintiff. When the goods reached their destina- 
tion they were delivered to a car-man, who produced the 
receipt, it having been given him by plaint.ff’s husband. The 
goods were taken to a salesroom and exposed for sale, where 
plaiutiff saw them and made no objection The goods were sold 
and plaintiff’s husband got the money. He had sold other 
goods through the same salesman by plaintiff's authority, 
and on one occasion, in his presence, she asked for the pro- 
ceeds of the sale Plaintiff testified that she did not give the 
receipt to ber husband, and that she thought the salesroom 
was a railway store-house. The Supreme Court rules that 
the defendant is liable '” 

In New York the Supreme Court rules that a corporation 
which, though organized under Laws N. Y. 1848, * for the 
incorporation and regulation of telegraph companies,” has in 
its service messengers to deliver parcels for those who may 
so employ it, is liable for a loss occasioned by the delivery, 
by its messengers, of a parcel contrary to the instructions of 
the sender.!! 

The Supreme Court of the United States decides that a 
stipulation in a bill of lading that, in case of loss, the carrier 
shall have the benefit of any insurance on the goods, does not 
entitle the carrier to receive such benefit, or to a tender 
thereof, before an action can be brought against it for the 
loss.?* 

The Supreme Court of New York rules that where the lost 
goods are shipped on a contract for through transportation 
issued by a freight line, evidence that defendant, a railroad 
company owning one of the connecting lines, accepted witb 
the goods a through way-bill at the price carried out, and 
that it took its regular division of the freight, together with 
testimony that it agreed to accept freight under the contracts 
of such freight line, is sufficient to warrant a finding that it 
accepted ard was liable upon the contract, whether it was a 
member of such freight line or not.1* 

In New York a railroad agreed with plaintiff to transport 
potatoes over its road to New York, and there to deliver 
them toa steamer for Belfast. Its agent knew the impor 
tance of the arrival of the potatoes at Belfast in time for the 
seed market. No steamer or line of steamers was designated 
for shipment, but defendant received the freight money for 
the entire distance, and agree1 to forward them with reason 
able dispatch. It was not to be liable for negligence or de 
lay beyond its route. The potatoes were in New York nearly 
a month, when they were shipped on the first vessel clearing 
direct for Belfast, where they arrived too late for market, 
and badly damaged by delay. During this time vessels 
sailed weekly from New York to Liverpool and Glasgow, 
some of which toucbed at Belfast on returning, but very few 
vessels ever cleared for Belfast, owing to the slight traffic to 
that port, and in some cases goods were transferred from 
Liverpool to Belfast vessels. Plaintiff offered to prove a usual 
custom to ship Belfast freight by Liverpool and Glasgow 
vessels, and that it was universally practiced by forwarders 
in New York with the class of goods in question. The Su 
preme Court rules that the railroad is liable. '* 

In Iowa the Supreme Court rules that the owner of a cow 
cannot recover for its killing by a locomotive when he was 
bimself present and saw the effort of the trainmen to stop 
the train, and had the power and opportunity to drive the 
cow from the track, but wilfully refused to do so. 15 

In the same state the court holds that the term ‘‘wagon 
crossings” in the statute requiring the maintaining of cattle 
guards refers only to public roads and not to private ways or 
farm crossings. ! 

In Wisconsin the Supreme Court rules that one who turns 
u colt into a pasture, knowing that a fence next the railroad 
is down, using no precaution to prevent the colt from going 
on the track, and being authorized by statute to rebuild the 
fence at the expense of the company, after notice and de- 
fault, is guilty of contributory negligence, though be has no 
other pasture, and requests the company to repair the 
fence.!* 

In Alabama the Supreme Court holds that damage to prop- 
erty by fire escaping from a railroad engine raises av infer- 
ence of negligence, consisting in a defect in the construction 
of the engine, or in the appliance used, or in want of care in 
its management. ?* 

In Indiana the Supreme Court rules that it being indis- 
putably proved that the use of wood in a eoal-burning engine 
materially increased the risk of fire, the court did not in 
fringe the province of the jury by charging them that the 
use of wood in coal-burning engines, except in kindling fire 
before starting, was negligence, and that if the engineer had 
timely notice that his engine was to bau! a certain train it 
was his duty to have sufficient fire to make steam without 
injury to property along the right of way.1° 
Injuries to Passengers, Employes, and Strangers. 

In Louisiana the Supreme Court lays it down that while a 
common carrier of passengers owes obligations to its well 
passengers as well as to those who are sick, and is bound to 
protect the rights of both, and although when the condition 
of one passenger, from sickness or otherwise, is such as to he 
inconsistent with the safety, health, or even reasorable com- 
fort of his fellow passengers; regard for the rights of the 
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latter will authorize the carrier to terminate the carriage by 
excluding bim; yet this right cannot be exercised arbitrarily 
and inhumanely, or without due care and provision for the 
safety and well being of the ejected passenger. 

A passenger stricken with apoplexy while riding on a street 
car, although attended with severe vomiting, to the incon- 
venience and great discomfort of other passengers, cannot 
be removed while in a speechless and helpless condition, and 
laid in the open street, ona bleak, drizzling December day, 
and there abandoned with no effort to procure him attention, 
without a gross violation by the carrier of its duty as such, 
and liability for resulting damage. And the mistake of the 
carrier's servants in supposing that the passenger was drunk 
is no excuse, °” 

lu Texas a passenger was injured by the derailment of a 
train caused by a broken rail. It was set up sn defense 
that the condition of its track was due to unprecedented rain, 
cold and snow, and it was shown that there had been much 
aud continuous rain and snow prior to the accident. Tbe 
Court ruled that the railroad would not be liable if the de- 
fect that caused the accident was brought about by weather 
uuusual and unprecedented, against which the company could 
not have guarded by the use of proper care and skill. *! 

in Kentucky a woman took a train to ride tu her home, 
having purchased a ticket fur that purpose. The train 
passed her destination without blowing a whistle: she asked 
to be put off at her destination, but the conductor refused, 
offering to take her on to the next station; she then got off 
the train, the conductor not offering to assist her in any way, 
and his voice and manner to her being rude and insulting; 
she walked back about a mile to the station to which she 
had purchased her ticket, carrying a bundle and valise; ber 
route lay through an uninhabited country, and, as a result 
of the walk and the excitement, she was sick for several 
days. The Court of Appeals affirms a verdict for $3,000 
against the railroad ** 

In Missouri the Supreme Court rules that although a train, 
which ran regularly on week days asa mixed freight and 
passenger, was running specially on the Sunday of the acci- 
dent, in charge of the usual conductor, and a person could 
not of right have demanded to be varried as a passenger on 
that day, and neither paid nor was asked to pay fare, if the 
company through its conductor permitted him to ride, it 
assumed the same duties towards him as if he had been a 
regular passenger. ** 

Iu Wiscons:n in an action for injuries caused by the break- 
ing of machinery on defendant’s locomotive, plaintiff to sup- 
port a motion for a new trial,on the ground of newly-discov- 
ered evidence, filed affidavits of two section hands, to the 
effect that the next day after the accident they picked up 
two broken pieces of machinery, and had kept them ever 
since; that the appearance of the ends of these fragments 
showed that the breaks were old; but it was not alleged, 
except by plaintiff himself, who did not see the pieces until 
several months after the accident, that the cracks had the 
appearance of being old when first picked ap. The Supreme 
Court rules that the evidence bad no bearing on the question 
of negligence, and the motion was properly denied. *+ 

In New York the Supreme Court rules that a person ap- 
proaching a railroad track is not, as matter of law, guilty of 
contributory negligence because the track is open to bis vis- 
ion for 200 ft., and he does not see an approaching train 
until is within 100 ft. from him, its speed being such that it 
passes the 100 ft. in three seconds. *5 





1 Ives v. Smith, 3 N. Y. (Supp.), 645. 

* Int. Ex. Co. v. Grand Trunk R. Co., 16 Atl. Rep., 370. 

’ MeWhorter v. P. & A. R. Co., 5 South. Rep., 129. 

* Green & B. R. Nav. Co. v. O. & S.W. R. Co., 108. W. Rep., 6. 

® Mobile & O. R. Co. v. Solmer, 5 South. Rep., 138. 

© Kinsley v. B., N. Y. & P. R. Co., 37 Fed. Rep., 181. 
Goodridge v. U. P. R. Co., 37 Fed. Rep., 182. 

L. & N. R. Co. v. Baldwin, 5 South. Rep., 311. 

Bulenberg v. M. U. R. Co., 20 Pac. Rep., 314. 

Reynolds vy. N. Y. Cent. & H. R. R. Co.,3 N. Y. (Supp.), 331. 

11 Feiber v. M. D. T. Co., 3 N. Y. (Supp.), 116. 

‘2 Inman vy. South Car. R. Co., 9S. C. Rep., 249. 

+S Harris v. Cheshire R. Co., 16 Atl Rep., 512. 

14 Kay v. N. Y. Cent. & H. R. R. Co., 3 N.Y. (Supp.), 708. 

15 Moody v, Ind. & St. L. R. Co., 41 N. W. Rep., 474. 

i6 Sather v. C., M. & St. P. R. Co., 41 N. W. Rep, 488. 

17 Martin v. Wis. Cent. R. Co., 41 N. W. Rep., 538, 

is L. & N. R. Co. v. Reese, 5 South. Rep., 283. 

19 C, & E.T. R. Co. v. Ostrander, 19 N. E. Rep., 110. 

20 Connolly vy. C., C. R. Co., 5 South Rep., 259. 

21 Mo, Pac. R. Co. v. Mitchell, 10S. W. Rep., 412. 

22 L. N. R. Co., v. Ballard, 108. W. Rep., 429. 

23 Wagner, v. Mo. Pas. R. Co., 10 S. W. Rep., 486. 

24 Berry v. C. & N. W.R. Co., 40 N. W. Rep., 687. 

*5 Kain v. N. Y. & N. E.R. C..3.N. Y. (Supp.), 311 
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Gena Railroad ‘Bienes. | 


MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Dividends. 

Dividends on the capital stocks of railroad companies have 
teen declared as follows : 

Boston, Concord & Montreal, 
ferred stock. pavable May 1. 

Chicago & Alton, quarterly, 2 per cent., on the preferred 
and common stock, payable June 1. 

Chicago & Eastern Illinois, quarterly, 114 per cent., pay- 
able June 1. 

Cleveland, Lorain & Wheeling, 2 per cent. 

Manchester & Lawrence, 5 per cent., payable May 1. 

Nashua d Lowell, 414 per cent., payable May 1. 

Pennsylvania, 215 per cent., payable May 29. 

Seaboard & Roanoke, 5 per cent. 
Wheeling & Lake Erie, quarterly, 1 per cent. on the pre- 
ferred stock, payable May 15. 
Meetings. 

Meetings of the stockholders of railroad companies will be 
held as foilows: 

Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Northern, annual meeting, 
Cedar Rapids, lowa, May 28. 

Canada Southern, annual meeting, June 5. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, annual meeting, Chicago, 
[il., May 15. 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois, annual meeting, Chicago, IIl., 
June 5. 


Chicago d& Northwestern, annual meeting, Chicago, Lil. 
June 6. 


_ Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, annual meet- 
ing, Hudson, Wis., June 8. 
Cincinnati, Saanemneeem St. Louis d* Chicago, special 
meeting, Indianapolis, nd., May 15, to consider the agree- 
ment for consolidation with the Cleveland, Columbus, Cin- 
—_ & Indianapolis, and the Indianapolis & St. Louis 
roads, 
Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati 
meating, Cleveland, Ohio, May 15. 
ancock d& Pennsylvania, special meeti 

Place, New York, May 18. wits rey aera 
ouisville, Evansville & St. Louis, speci 

Vernon, I1]., May 20. RE 

Middletown, Unionville & Water Gap, 
15 Dn eee, New York, May 27. 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas, annual meeting, Parsons, 

, May 15. ; 
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3 per cent., on the pre- 


& Indianapolis, special 


annual meeting, 





New York & Harlem, annual meeting, Grand Central | International Association of Car Accountants. 


Depot, New York, May 21. 
Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago, annual 
Pittsburgh, Pa., May 15. 


Railroad and Technical Conventions, 


Meetings and conventions of railroad associations and tecb- | 


aical societies will be held as follows : 
The American Railway Master Mechanics’ Association 


| 


| 


The Committee, consisting of E4C. Spalding, C. P. Chese- 


meeting, | bro, Theo. Wells, A.C. Ady and J. C. aylor announces 


the following list of subjects for discussion at the conven- 
tion to be held at Mackinaw Island on June 25: 

1. Reports of Committees: On Membership; Resolutions; 
Distribution of Cars; Publication; Carding Foreign Cars; 
Cipher Code; Per Diem. 

2. System and details in keeping car records and other 


will bold its next annual convention at Niagara Falls, be | matters per.aining to car service departments: 


ginning Tuesday, June 18, with headquarters at the Interna- 
tional Hotel. 
Mr. A. 


Falls, N. Y. 


| 


| 


It is deemed very important that members mail to the 


All who wish to secure rooms should apply to| chairman of this committee at Plank Hotel, Mackinaw 
H. Gluck, Manager, International Hotel, Niagara | Island, Mich., not later than one week in advance of the date 


of meeting, a full and complete set of all blanks employed in 


The Master Car-Builders’ Association will hold its next| car service departments, including records, tracers, carding 


annual convention at Saratoga Springs, N. Y 


-, June 25. | cards of all kinds, mileage, junction, conductors’, agents’, 


Hotel accommodations may be secured by applying to H. 8. | and train service reports, and in fact al] matter used in con- 


Clement, Marager Congress Hall. 

The Train Dispatchers’ Association will hold its 
annual convention in Indianapolis, Ind., June 12. 
Peabody, 237 Frankiin street, Chicago, is Secretary. 


second 
E, J. 


| 
| 


} 


ducting ube business of the department. 

3. Demurrage : 

Would not Demurrage Bureaus established at the princi- 
pal business centres of the country do much to solve the pres- 


The Association of American Railway Accounting Offi- | ent complications of the car service departments and obviate 


cers will bold its next meeting at Niagara Falls, N. 
July. 


vis | the serious detentions to car equipment as well as lessen the 


expenses at large terminal points’ We would earnestly re- 


The American Society f Mechanical Engineers will hold | quest members to come prepared to discuss this matter, and 


its next annual meeting at Erie, Pa., May 14, 15 and 16. 

the International Association of Car Accountants will 
hold its fourteenth annual meeting at Plank’s Grand Hotel, 
Island of Mackinaw, Mich., June 25. 

The Traveling Passenger Agents’ Association will hold its 
mae meeting in Plank’s Hotel, Mackinac Island, Micb., 

uly 9. 

The Roadmasters’ Association of America will hold its 
seveuth annual convention at Denver, Colo., Sept. 10. 

The New England Roadmasters’ Association will hold its 
next meeting in Boston, August 21. 

The American Association of General Passenger and 
Ticket Agents will hold its next semi-annual meeting in At- 
lunta, Ga., Sept. 17. 

The National Association of General Baggage Agents 
will hold its next meeting at Detroit, Mich., July 17. 

The National Association of Railway Surgeons holds its 
annual convention in St Louis, Mo., May 2, 1889. 

The New England Railroad Club meets at its rooms in the 


Boston & Albany passenger station, Boston, on the second | 


Wednesday of each month. 

The Western Railway Club holds regular meetings on the 
third Tuesday in each month, except June, July and 
August, at its rooms in the Phenix Building, Jackson street, 
Chicago, at 2 p. m. 

The New York Railroad Club meets at its rooms, 113 Lib- 
erty street, New York City, at 7:30 p. m., outhethird Thurs- 
day in each month. 

The Central Railway Club meets at the Tifft House, 
Buffa'=. tee fourth Wednesday of January, March, May, 
Argvst aré October. 

Tke American Society of Civil Engineers holds its regular 
meetipgs cn the first and third Wednesday in each month 
at the House of the Society, 127 East Twenty-third street, 
New York. 

The Boston Society of Civil Engineers holds its reg- 
lar meetings et its rooms in the Boston & Albany sta- 
tion, ae at 7:30 p. m. on the third Wednesday in each 
month. 

The Western Society of Engineers holds its regular meet- 
ings at its hall, No. 67 Washington street, Chicago, at 7:30 
p. m., on the first Tuesday in each month. 

The Engineers’ Club of St. Louis holds regular meetings 
in St. Lous on the first and third Wednesdays in each 
month. 

The Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia holds regular meet- 
_ at the house of the Club, 1,122 Gerard street, Philadel- 
phia. 

The Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania holds 
regular meetings on the third Tuesday in each month, at 
7.30 p.m, at 1ts rooms in the Penn Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The Engineers’ Club of Kansas City meets at Kansas City, 
Mo., on the first Monday in each month. 

The Civil Engineers’ Society of St. Paul meets at St. 
Paul, Minn., on the first Monday in each month. 

The Montuna Society of Civil Enyineers meets at Helena, 
Mont., at 7.30 p m. on the third Saturday in each month. 

The Civil Engineers’ Club of Kansas holds regular meet- 
ings on the first Wednesday in each month at Wichita, Kan. 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 

Arrangements have been made by which persons attend- 
ing the meeting of this Society, at Erie, may make the round 
trip to and trom points in trunk line territory for .11¢ single 
fare. Vbe familiar certificate plan is used, by which the 
passenger pays full fare going, and on presentation ot his 
certificate, properly signed by the Secretary, may get his 
return ticket for one-third fare. 


Banquet of the New York Railroad Club. 

The New York Railroad Club, at a special meeting held at 
its rooms 113 Liberty street, on the 6th mst., voted unani- 
mously to give a banquet at Delmonico’s on Thursday even- 
ing, May 23. The followimg gentlemen were elected an 
executive committee to carry out the arrangements: J. 
Seaver Page, of F. W. Devoe & Cy.; E. H. Andress, Mars- 
den-Andress Co.; Theo. Thomas, Jersey City Wheel & 
F.undry Co.; F. W. Coolbaugh, Boies Steel Wheel; Dan’! 
M. Brady, Brady Metal Co.; s. W. McMunn, Butler Draw- 
Bar Attachment Co.; J. L. McGraw, Street Railway Jour- 
nal; Wm. Garey, Baker Heater Co.; James H. Bailey, Aail- 
road Gazette. Mr, Theodore Thomas was elected Chairman; 
J. L. McGraw, Secretary, and E. H. Andress, Treasurer. 
It is projected by the committee to make the dinner a very 
notable one. Speakers of well-known reputation are ex- 
pected to respond to the toasts. The members of th: Chi- 
cago, New Eagland and Buffalo clubs will be invited and 
entertained as guests of the New York Club. 


Engineers’ Club of St. Louis. 


The 307th meeting of this club was held May 1, 33 mem- 
bers and 4 visitors present, Vice-President Nipher in the 
ckair. Messrs. C. H. Howard and Pope Yateman were 
elected members. A standing committee, consisting of 
Messrs. 8. B. Russell, Robert Moore and J. B. Johnson, were 
appointed to compile a book of loval data, containing in- 
formation in regard to the materials of engineering in use in 
St. Louis and vicinity, and other memoranda of a local nature 
useful to engineers. Prot. H. B. Galeread a paper on a new 
theory of chimney draft and the desigu of chimney stacks. 
This paper was discussed by several members. 


Engineering Society of the University of Michigan. 

This society calls attention in a special circular to the 
present condition and needs of the society. Weekly meet- 
ings are held, and a reading room has been opened. It is de- 
sired to bring abouta closer union between the society and 
the alumni of the engineering departments, and the cousti- 
tution has been revised to admit former students as asso- 
ciate and graduate members on payment of an annual fee of 
$1. Those who were members of thesociety while in college 
are still considered members. The alumni are expected and 
desired to help the society by furnishing papers for its meet- 
ings, or, if not papers, short notes or sketches. 


would also invite and urge the managers of the Demurrage 
Bureaus at Chicago, Omaha and St. Pauli to attend our next 
meeting and explain the details of conducting their bureaus, 
and also favor us with evidence as to their practical working 
and benefits 

4. Junction Card Reports : 

Is it not absolutely necessary that Junction Card Reports 
be made promptly each day? The Committee find general 
complaint from roads upon this matter, 

5. Diversion of Cars: 

When empty foreign cars are specially ordered for loading, 
and then misused by diverting to other routes, thus making 
tbe roads ordering cars from owners cr others, and deliver- 
ing to the original ordering road for such loading, the loser 
to the extent of the cost of hauling car, empty muleage paid 
owner of car, as well as freight expected, should not there 
be some redress whereby at jieast the cost of hauling and 
empty mileage paid shall be made good by the original road 
ordering, misusing and divertiang car ¢ 

The reports of various important committees and subjects 
above presented will afford ample matter for the time al- 
lowed at the mecting and the committee deem it unwise to 
burden the convention with too many subjects for discussion, 


Meeting of Accounting Officers, 


The first annual meeting of the Association of American 
Railway Accountiug Officers will be held at Niagara Falls, 
July 10, The following subjects are to be considered: 

The question of the settlement of joint freight accounts, 
upon which a committee will report at the meeting; the con- 
sideration of the report of the committee of conference with 
the American Association of General Passenger and Ticket 
Agents; the consideration of the report of the committee on 
passenger matters to which was referred sections 4, 
5, 6, 7, 8 and 9 of the report of the executive 
committee, made to the St. Louis convention; the 
consideration of the report of the committee on 
passenger matters to which was referred the question of 
the use of a proper term to express the financial condition of 
a corporation, that is, in reference particularly to the terms 
“floating debt,” ‘‘ unfunded liability,” ‘‘ unpaid accounts, 
etc., as applied to the accounts of railroads; report of Execu- 
tive Committee, address by Second Vice-President G. L. 
Lansing, on division of operating expense as between freight 
and passenger business; address by U. C. Harvey, Vice-Presi- 
dent Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacitic, subject: Rail- 
way Taxation; election of four members of the Executive 
Committee for a term of two years. 

C P. Leland, Aulitor of the Lake Shore, has been ap- 
pointed a member of the Committee on Passenger Affairs of 
the Association to fill the vacancy caused by the death of 
George Layett, of the Mobile & Ohio. ‘ 

The American Society and the Washington Centennial. 

At the regular meeting of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers, held at the society house, No. 127 East Twenty- 
third street, on Wednesday, May 1, Vice-President Fteley in 
the chair and John Bogart Secretary, the following minute, 
offered by Mr. J. J. R. Croes, was, on motion of Mr. C. B. 
Brush, seconded by Mr. George 8. Green, Jr., ordered to be 
entered on the records of the society and published in its 
proceedings: 

In the commemoration of the assumption of office by the 
first President of the United States one hundred years ago, 
the American Society of Civil Engineers may properly take 
part and pay a tribute to the memory of Washington. 

Before he became a soldier, long before he entered on his 
career as a statesman, his inclination led him in the direction 
of engineering. We are told by his biographers that he was 
ofa mathematical turn of mind, and thac his first public 
occupation was that of a surveyor. 

At that early period, before great public works had been 
or could be unaertaken, division and development of land 
was the principal field of engineering, and was the essential 
preliminary tothat knowledge of the resources of the country 
and of the needs for their development which must precede 
the formulating and carrying out of any works in which the 
skill of the constructing engineer 1s brought into play. Into 
this field \Vashington entered and not only made extensive 
surveys but also designed and executed some works which 
are still extant for the improvement of the channels of Vir- 
ginia rivers. 

He might bave turned his attention to the chief occupation 
of the gentleman of his day and neighborhood, the cultiva- 
tion of bis farms, but he preferred the broader field of pro- 
moting the extension of the areas of farming land, and the 
means of transporting its productsto a market. He might 
have taken up the practice of one of the so-called learned 
professions, Jaw or theolegy, but he was content to obey the 
law and the gospel as they stood, neither perverting the one 
nor controvcrting the other. 

We may well imagine that it he had pursued the course 
which he began, he would have become eminent as a civil en- 
gineer, for he displayed in his career the characteristics 
which go to make up the highest grade of that profession, 
breadth of view, careful attention to detail, caution in ex- 
amination, firmness in decisiou, vigor in action. During his 
official life he was carefui to entrust work requiring engineer- 
ing skill to educated and experienced engineers. In the pro- 
motion of great enterprises for the improvement of the 
country, the talents and characteristics which Washington 
possessed would have been of the greatest value. That he 
was called off from such a field by the necessities of war, and 
later by the unanimous recognition by the people of his fit- 
ness for managing affairs of State, does not lessen our obli- 
gation to recognize him as one of the earliest members of our 
profession in this country. 

It should inspire us to emulate his example and to en- 
deavor to make ourselves worthy of the wonderfully beauti- 
ful and apt characterization of him by the poet Whittier, as 

“ The one man equal to his trust— 
Wiser than lore, and without weakness 





Calm in the strength of unflawed rectitude.” 
At the same meeting the Secretary announced that the 











convention will be held at Seabright, N. J., beginning about 
June 20. 


A paper on ‘“‘ The Fresh Water Algw and their Relation | 
to the Purity of Public Water Supplies” was read by Mr. | 


Geo. W. Rafter, M. Am. Soe. C. E. After the meeting the 
members examined microscopic specimens of algw exhibited 
by Mr. Rafter and Mr. Dudley. 
The following candidates were declared elected: 
Members.—Charles J. Bates, New York City; Cornelius 
C. F. sent, Supt. Obio & Mississippi R. R., Cincinnati, O.; 


Charles T. Church, Chf. Eng. Housatonic R. R. and New} 


Haven & Derby R. R.. Saratoga Springs, N. Y.; Charles 5S. 
Churebill, Eng. M. of Way, Norfolk & Western R. R., Roa 
noke, Va.: Harry Frazier, Roadmaster Henderson Div., L. 
& N.R. R., Hopkinsville, Ky.; George P. Hilton, Eng. Hil- 
ton Bridge Const. Co., Albany, N. Y.; Howard G, Kelly, 
Res. Eng. Sc. Louis, Arkansas & Texas R.R., Texarkana, 
Tex.; Frank O. Maxson, Civ. Eng. U. S. N., Washington, 
D. C.; Geo, N Merrill, Res. Eng. Poughkeepsie & Connecti- 
cut R. R., Stantordville. N, Y.: Andrew W. Miiaster, City 
Enogineer’s Office, St. Louis, Minn.; Joseph Ramsey, Jr., 
Chf. Eng. Cincinnati. Hamilton & Davton R,. R., Cincin- 
nati, O.; James E. Willard, Supt. of Const., with Sooy- 
smith & Co., West Point, Ky. 

Associate.—Wm, L. Abbott, of Carnegie, Phipps & Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Juniors.—Jobn N, H. Cornell, New Croton Aqueduct, New | 


York City; Will E. Crane, Lassig Bridge & tron Works, 


Pittsburgh, Pa.; Alfred B. Ellsworth, Pittsburgh Testing | 
Laboratory, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Oscar Erlandsen, Assistant 


Engineer Union Bridge Co., Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Wm. L. 
Fergusen, Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Railway Surgeons’ Convention. 

The second annual convention of the National Association 
of Railway Surgeons was opened in St. Louis May 1, and 
adjourned May 3. 
City May 3, 1890, About 500 delegates were present, and 
several papers were read during the meeting. The following 


officers were elected for the ensuing year: President, Dr. J. | 


B. Murdock, of Pittsburzh; First Vice-President, W. B. 
Dutton, of St. Louis; Secretary, Dr. Sien:miens, of Fort 
Wayne; Corresponding Secretary, Dr. Lewis, of Kansas 
City: Treasurer. Dr. Reed, of Mansfield, O. 








PERSONAL. 


—Mr. Leonard H. Perkins, for 16 years Roadmaster of | 
the Air Line Division of the New York, New Haven & Hart- | 


ford, died sudaenly in New Haven May 5 of heart disease. 


—Mr. Colgate Hoyt, a Director of the Oregon Railway & 


Navigation Co., has been elected Vice-President of the Oregon | 


& lranscontinental Co., in place of Brayton Ives, who re- 
cently resigned. 


—Mr. James Colhoun, Assistant General Freight Agent of 
the Philadelphia division of the Baltimore & Ohio, has re 
signed that office to become Geueral Freight Agent of the 
Jacksonville, Tampa & Key West system. 


—Mr. Malcolm A. McDonald, General Manager of the 
Cairo, Vincennes & Chicago, has accepted the position of 
General Manager of the Pittsburgh & Western. Mr. Mc- 
Donald has been in his present position since December, 1886. 


—Mr. A. B. Rogers, the engineer who located the Ca 
nadian Pacific through the celebrated Kicking Horse Pass, 
died recently at Waterville, Minn. He was an engineer of 
bigb repute aud well known in railroad circles throughout 
the couaotry. 


—Mr. Henry W. Oliver, the prominent iron and steel 
manufacturer of Pittsburgh, has been elected President of 
the Pittsburgh & Western, to succeed the late Jumes A. 
Callery. Mr. Maleolm A. McDonald has been chosen 
General Manager. 


—The East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia has assumed 
control of the Mobiie & Birmingham, and in consequence the 
following officials have been relieved: W. 
Superintendent, General Freight and Ticket Agent; A. B. 
Sbepberd, Engineer Maiutenance of Way; W. Orton, Pur- 
cbasing Agent; H. H. Davis, Car Accountant, and T. D. 
Beil, General Baggage Agent. The duties of the relieved 
officials will be pertormed by officers of the East ‘J ennessee, 
Virginia & Georgia. 

—Mr. Herbert Hackney, Assistant Superintendent of Ma- 
chinery of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé, has resigned, 


and will soon start on a trip to Europe in company with his | 


wife. On his return he will devote bis attention to introduc- 
ing several mechanical devices patented by him. 
leaving Topeka Mr. Hackuey was presented with a diamond 


stud and his wife with a diamond brooch and ring by the | 


division master mechanics and toreman of the shops. ‘The 
presents were valued at $700. 





ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 

Anniston & Northeast Alabama.—The incorporators of 
this Alabama company are: Robert Lawrence, Cedar Bluff, 
Cherokee County, Ala.; Arnold’Shamblin, Broomtown, Ala. ; 
R. A. Russell, Gaylesville, Ala.: W.H. Burton, Cedar Biuff, 


Ala.: A. J. Lawrence, Menlo, Ga.; Jacob W. Wharton, | 


Forney, Ala.; J. W. Harris, Piedmont; H. 


Zk L Stevenson, 
Calboun, Ala.: William Noble, Anniston, Ala. 


Augusta, Greenwood & Western.—A. M. Aiken bas been 
elected President 


Austin & Northwestern.—The board of directors have 
elected the foliowing officers: President, Joseph Collett, of 
Terre Haute, Ind.; Vice-President, W. H. Westfall, of 
Burnet; Secretary, A. L. Rnomberg, of Austin; Treasurer, 
W. B, Isham, of New Yerk:; A. N. Leitnaker, of Austia, 
Generai Superintendent. The Board ot Directors is as fol- 
lows: Joseph Collett, of Terre Haute; H. A. V. Post, of 
New York; W. H. Westfall, of Burnet: A. P. Wooldridge, 
John Hancock and A, N. Leitnaker, of Austin. 


Baltimere d& Ohio.—The annual meetings of the Somerset 
& Cambria, Salisbury and the Berlin Railroad compauies, 
branch roads of the Baltimore & Ohio, were held May 6, at 
the oftice of the latter company. 3 

Berlin.—President, J. B, Washington, Pittsburgh; Direc- 
tors, Rob rt Garrett, Baltsmure; W. H. Koontz, Somerset, 
Pa.; Welty McCullough, Greensburg, Pa.; S. Philson, Ber- 
lin, Pa.; G. B. White, Philadelptia. G. B. White succeeded 
W. M. Clements as a member of the Board of Directors. 

Salisbury.—J. V. Patton, of Pittsburgh, was chosen Presi- 
dent. The directors are: Francis Burns, Baltimore: and 
J. R, Caven, Charles Donnelly, J. B. Jackson, W. T. Man- 
ning, John McCleave, J. M. Schoonmaker and C. S. Wight, 
of Pittsburgh. 

Somerset & Cambria.—President, J. B, Washington, 
Pittsburgh; Directors, Robert Garrett, Baltimore; W. H. 

oontz, Somerset, Penn’; Welty McCullough, Greensburg, 

enn.; W. I. Manning, J. V. Patton, and‘C. S. Wight, 


The next meeting will be held in Kansas | 


O. MacMahon, | 


Before | 


THE RAILROAD GAZETTE. 


Pittsburgh. P. E. Chapin retired from the board, and was 
| succeeded by W. T. Manning. 


Boston & Albany.—The office of G. B. Griggs, Auditor of 
Ticket Accounts, bas been removed from Springfield, Mass., 
to Boston. 

Boston & Maine.—N. L. Hobart, Stanley C. Wyman and | 
Walter Tolman have been appointed Traveling Freight | 
Agents. This is a new departure for the company. 

Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh.—Samuel G. Stothard 
bas been appointed General Car Agent, with office in Brad- 
ford, Pa., to succeed C. F. Warner, resigned. 





Canadian Pacific.—These directors were elected at the 
annual meeting beld this week: W. C. Van Horne, Sir Geo. | 
Stephen, Sir Donald A. Smith and Richard B Angus, Mon- | 
treal: Edmund B. Osler, Toronto; Sandford Fleming, Otta- | 
wa: J.J. Abbott, Montreal; George Kirkpatrick, Kingston; | 
R. V. Martinsen, Amsterdam and New York: W. L. Scott, | 
Erie, Penn.; George R. Harris, Boston; Richard J. Cross, | 
New York; Wilmot D. Matthews, Toronto; Donald McLunis, | 
| Hamilton; Thomas Skinner, London, Ata meeting of me 

| 


| new board William C. Van Horne was re-elected President. 
|The Executive Committee imcludes W. C. Van Horne, Sir 
| George Stephen, Sir Donald Smith and R. Angus. 


Carthage & Adirondack,—C, B. Benson having resigned 
as General Manager, and K. A. Bond hbaving resigned as | 
Superintendent and Chief Engineer, the office of General | 
Manager bas been abolished, and G. F. Huggans has been ap- | 
| pointed Superintendent and Chief Engineer, with office at 
Carthage, N. Y. All reports formerly made to C. B. Ben- 
son, as General Manager, or to E, A. Bond, as Superintend- 
ent and Chief Engineer, will hereafter be made to G. F 
Huggans, 


| 
| 
| | 
| 
| Catawissa.—At the annual meeting, held this week, the | 
| following officers were elected: President, M. P. Hutchinson; 
| directors, Emmor Weaver, George C. Carson, Edward 8. 
Buckley, J. Vaughan Merrick, F. K. Stipper, John 3. 
| Graham. 


} 
| 


| 
Centralia & Altamont.—Jacob Grost, of Centralia, I)., | 

' has been elected President and B. Haupter, Secretary. | 
Central of Georgia,—T. S. Chapman has been appointed 

| Superintendent of Motive Power, with office in Savannah, | 
Ga, 
Central lowa.—J. P. Nourse, General Passenger and | 
Ticket Agent, bas resigned. and A. F. Banks, General Freight | 
Agent, will assume the title of General Freight and Passen- | 
ger Agent of the road, with office in Marshalltown, [a. | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

! 


Cheshire.—At a meeting of the company in Keene, N. H., 
May 8, the following directors were chosen: William A. 
| Bussell, Edward C. Thayer, George Bussell, William H. 
| Hill, Jr., Hale W. Suter, Alonzo N, Burbank and Delos C, 
Ball, 


Chicago Burlington d Quincy.—Richard Olney has been 
elected a director, succeeding the late Sidney Bartlett. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacifie.—C. F. Jilson, Treasurer 
of the Chicago, Kansas & Nebraska, will become Assistant 
Treasurer of the Rock Island route. His headquarters will 
remain at Topeka, Kan. 

J. D. Marston has been appointed General Baggage agent 
of the entire system, with headquarters at Chicago. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 

Chicago & Western Indiuna,—J. M. Ranney having re- | 
signed, J. M. Warner bas been appointed Master of Trans 

portation of the Chicago & Western Indiana and of the | 

Belt Railway Company of Chicago, with headquarters at | 

Dearborn Station, Chicago. 


Cincinnati d& Ohio River.—The following is the Board of 
Directors of this new Ohio company: E. C. Dawes, C. B. | 
| Matthews, F. G. Cross, of Cincinnatz; J. Warren Keifer, 
Springfield: John L. Vance, Gallipolis; Geo. Huffman, Day- 
ton: I, W. Cushing, Cincinnati; J. W. Rimer Van Wert aud 
R. Wilson, Middletcwn. The officers are: E. U. Dawes, 
President; C. B. Matthews, Vice-President, and Charles M 
Hepburn, Secretary. 


Colorado & Texas Railway Construction Co.—The an- 
nual meeting of the company was held in Des Moines, Lowa, 
May 4, and elected the following directors and officers: N. 

| P. Dodge, President: D. M. Martin, Secretary and Treasur- 
ler; J. R. Bridsmaid, Assistant Secretary; Horace Seely, 
| Vice-President; A. P. Cummins, P. C. Martin and George F, 
Wright, Directors. | 


Cumberland Valley.—The Dillsburg & Mechanicsburg 
Railroad elected these officers and directors this week : Pres- 
ident, Frederick Watts, Carlisle. Directors: Frederick 
Watts, Carlisle; Thomas B. Kennedy, Chambersburg: Henry 
McCormick, Harrisburg; J. Herman Bosler, Carlisle; Wm. 
} Penn Lloyd, Mechanicsburg; Joseph Mulliesen, Mechanics- | 
| burg, and Christian Bender. 


Denver, Texas & Fort Worth.—J. H. Lawler, commercial 
agent at Denver, Col., bas been appointed General Freight 
Agent of this system, with headquarters at Denver, in place 

| of W. W. Finley, resigned. 
| 


Dunklin County & Memphis.—The incorporators of this 
| Missouri company are: George W. Signor, J. H. Rodehauer, 
W. T. Smither, S. D. Sarcy, J. S. Reimach, James M. Wat- 

| trip, Dan Hays and Henry N. Phillips. 


| 

| Eastern (in New Hampshire).—A meeting of the stock 

| holders was held in Portsmouth, May 7, and the following 

| directors were elected: Moody Currier, Dexter Richards, 
E. L. Giddings, E. A. Abbott, William H. Goodwim, F. A. 

| Philbrick and Samuel C. Eastman. Moody Currier was 

| chosen President and William H. Hackett Clerk. 

| Kast Tennessee, Virginia d} Georgia.—Leon A. Bell, who 

| has for many years been General Baggage Agent of the Kast 
Tennessee, Virgima & Georgia, has been appointed Assistant 
General Passenger Agent of the Alabama Division and the 
Mobile & Birmingham road, with headquarters at Selma. 


week as follows: G. B. Roberts, Frank Thompson, A. J. 
Cassatt, Wistar Morris, G. N. Hutchinson, George Small, B. 
F. Newcomer, John P. Green, J. N. DuBarry, E. 8. Par- 
si 


| Eimira & Lake Ontario.—Virectors were elected this 
| 
| sons, John 8. Leib. Stephen White and James B. Kerr. 


| Fitehburg.—Charles Bradford is now Foreign Freight 
Agent of the Fitebburg Railroad Co.’s fast freight lines run- 
ning via the New York, Lake Erie & Western and West 
Shore railroads. His office will be at 76 State street, Boston. 


Fort Collins, North Park & Salt Loke City.—The follow- 
ing isa full list of the incorporators of this company: Isaac 
N. Van Dyke and Horace P. Crafts, Oakland, Cal.; Frank 
M. Van Dyke, Cheyenne, Wyo.; Henry A. Crafts, Fort 
Collins, Col.; John P. Walsh, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Abraham 
| Lefever and John Lefever, North Park, Lorimer Co., Col. 





Grand Rapids & Indiana.--Clayton E. Gill having resigned 
the position of General Freight Agent of this company, 
Edmund G, Leavenworth has been appointed Acting General 


| Rose, J. W. 
| Sheldon, F. 


;and George H. Hill. 








Freight Agent. 
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Jacksonville, Tampu d& Key West System.—At a recent 
meeting of the Board of Directors of the Jacksonville, Tampa 
& Key West system, D. F. Jack was appointed General 
Manager. He will have authority over the Jacksonville, 
Tampa & Key West, the Jacksonville, St. Augustine & Hali- 
fax River, the Florida Southern, and the Indian River 
Steamboat Co. 


Kansas City d} Omaha.—The stockholders have elected the 
following directors for the ensuing year: ©. FP’. Adams, G 
‘. L. Ames, Sidney Dillon, Gardner M. Lane, Francis N., 
Pendleton, Elias C. Benedict, James A. Benedict. 


Kansas City & Southern,—Of the former board of direc 
tors the following were reelected this week: D. C. Blair, 
of Belvidere, N. J.; John D. Vaile, of Biairstown, N. J., 
H. W. Salmon and R. PD. Blair, of Clinton, Mo.; A. F. 
slair, of Belton, Mo.; and James A. Blair, of Kansas City. 
in the places of William Bailey, President of the road, John 
O'Grady and E. L. Martin the following were elected: O. C, 
Ewart, of Kansas City; W. E. Gray, of Kansas City, and 
Reuben Maston, of Belton, Mo. 

Lackawanna & Southwestern.—The directors of this com 


pany are: Thomas C, Platt, Owego; Edward Mainoney; 
Silas H. Witherbee, Marcus W. Robinson, William B. W5l- 


| kins, Henry A. V. Post, Robert Dunlap, George W. Hall, 


George D. Chapman, John W. Curtis, William [ves Wash 
burn, all of New York; Thomas H. Bowden, Montclair: 
Frank 8S. Smith, Angelica. 


Litchfield, Carvolton & Western.—The incorporators and 
first Board of Directors of this [llimois company are: Ornan 
Pierson and Daniel Morfoot, of ({Carrolt n; Henry 8S. Carroll 
and John O. Roberts, of Clarksville; William S. Hook and 
Marcus Hook, of Jacksonville. 


Little Rock & Memphis.—An adjourned meeting of the 
stockholders of the road was held in Little Rock, May 6 
The fol'owing directors were elected: Rudolph Fink, G. B. 
Wynne, H. P. Talmadge, R. K. Dow, H. K. 
C. Lawrence, Jr., J. W. Beck and J. W. Den- 
nis. 


Louisana, Arkansas & Missouri.—The incorporators of 
this company in Arkansas are: Tervis Cook, W. R. Thomas 
and Charles O, Thomas, New York: Logan H. Rvuots, Little 

tock; W. Black, Thos. H. Jackson, Harry H. Myers and O. 
H. Norman, Brinkley, and Harlow M. Hoyt, New York 
City. 

Louisville Southern.—Tbhe old board of directors was re- 
elected at the annual meeting held in Lousville last week, 
excepting that A. EK. Richards was elected to fill a vacancy. 


Verican Central,—-At a meeting of the newly elected di 
rectors of the Mexican Central last week the old officers were 
re-elected for the ensuing year. 


Mexican National.—W. H. Schmieding has been appointed 
Car Accountant, vice B. L. Babb, resigned. 


Michigan Central.—The annual meeting of the stockhold 
ers was held at Detroit, May 2. Over $15,000,000 of stock 
was votedon. F. 8. Winston, of Chicago, was elected a 
member of the board in place of Jobn B, Farwell. The other 
members were re-elected 

Milwaukee, Lake Shore d& Western.—A. VD. Savage, of 


Indianapolis, has been appointed Superintendent of Con 
struction of the extension west from Ashland, Wis. 


Vissouri, Kansas & Te.ras.—Henry T. Peyton, Master 
Mechanic at Hannibal, bas resigned, and has been succeeded 
by Jobn Campbell, of Parsons, Kan. 


Mobile ad} BRirmingham.—W. ©. MacMahon, Superin- 
tendent and General Freight and Passenger Agent, having 


| resigned the jurisdiction of Major Johu M. Bridges, Super- 


inteudent, and Ray Kright, Assistant General Freight Agent 
of the East Tennessee, Virginia & (Georgia, has been ex 


| tended over the Mobile & Birmingham, with oftices in Selma, 


Ala. L. A. Beil, has been appointed 
Passenger Agent, 


Assistant General 


Montana &: Canada,—The stockholders tbis week elected 
the following directors; S. T. Hauser, Alexander T. Galt, 
W. 4+. Conrad, T. ©. Power, Henry Barbour, O. R. Allen 
The directors elected the following 
officers: President, S. T. Hauser: Vice-President, W. G. 
Conrad; Secretary, George A. Hill: Treasurer, O. R. Allen. 


Norfolk & Western.—At the annua] meeting held last 
week the following directcrs were elected: F. J. Kim 
ball, C. H. Clark, Charles Walker, Joseph J. Doran, Richard 
S. Brock, Samuel A. Crozer, A. J. Dull, William ©. Hous- 
ton, W. L. Boyce, Walter H. Taylor, Robert Fleming, 
Howland Davis and Everett Gray. There were 250,258 


| shares represented, 


Oneonta & Earlville.—The incor porators are: Robert W. 
Gardner, Rufus P. Luce, Zina Doolittle, Chester L. Harring 
ton, Elisha Robinson, H. J. Burlingham, H. 5S. Bradley, 
Mumford Aldrich, George McAugur, James C. Potter, 
Monroe H. Field, Hartwick, N. Y.: A. C. Couch, Bridge 
water, N. Y., and Albert H. Field, New York City. 


Quincy, Omaha & Kansas City.—C. E. Soule has been 
appointed Superintendent, with office at Quincy, Mo., to 
succeed F, lL}. Schermerhorn, resigned, 


Pan Handle Construction Co,—The company chose the 
following directors and officers at the recent annual meeting: 
George F. Wright, President ; Horace Seely, Vice-Presi- 
dent; L. M. Martin, Secretary and Treasurer, and J. M, 
Miller, Assistant Secretary. 


Pasadena.—At the recent annual meeting in Pasadena, 
Cal., the following directors were elected: L. J. Rose, P. M. 
Green, J. P. Woodbury, Merick Reynolds, D. Galbraith, R. 
M. .Furlong, Geo. H. Bonebrake. Officers were chosen as 
follows: President, L. J. Rose; Vice-President, P. M. Green; 
Secretary and General Manager, A. B. Manahan. 


ennsylvania.—The annual meetings of the following con 
trolled lines were beld this week in Philadelphia: 

Downington & Lancaster.—President, Henry D. Welsh: 
Directors, J. N. DuBarry, John P. Green, William A, Pat- 
ton, Samuel Rea, N. P. Shortridge, F. M. Storb. 

Elmira d& Williamsport.—President, Thomas Neilson: 
Managers, Thomas Kimber, William Read Fisher, Lewis P. 
Geiger, William D. Neilson, Henry A. Fonda, Murray Gor 
zas. 

‘ Lewisburg & Tyrone.—President, J. N. DuBarry; Direc 
tors, G. B. RoLerts, Wistar Morris, James P. Coburn, 8. C. 
Stewart, John P. Green, N. P. Shortridge. 

Pittsburgh, Virginia d Charleston.—The annual meeting 
of the stockholders was held m Pittsburgh this week, and the 
following officers were elected: President, J. N. DuBarry; 
Secretary, D. P. Corwin. Directors: George B. Roberts, N- 
Parker Shortridge, Wistar Morris, John Green, W. L 
Klkins, A. M. Byers, Charles E. Speer, W. J. Howard, 
George V. Lawrence, Charles L. Taylor, Henry D. Welsh 
and Joseph Walton. . 

Pomeroy & Newark,---Directors, W. H, Wilson, J, N, Dus 





ay 
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Barry. Henry D. Welsh, Wistar Morris, N. P. Shortridge, 
John P. Green, Amos R. Little. 

Shamokin Valley & Pottsville.—President, G. B. Roberts; 
Managers. Wistar Morris, J. N.. DuBarry, A. J. Cassatt, 
Edmund Smith, John P. Green, N. P. Shortridge. 

Sunbury d& Lewiston.—Aaron Fries. Presiden; Directors, 
Charles F. Berwind. Stevhen Greene, John Hart, Samuel G. 
Lewis, John W. Moffly, George Shannon. 


Peoria, Springfield d& St. Louis.—The incorporators and 
first board of directors are Edward 8. ‘Greenleaf, Fdward 
A. Nixon, Weston W. Kent, William S. Hook and Marcus 
Huok, of Jacksonville. 


Pittsburg d Western.--Henry W. Oliver has been elected 
President to succeed James Callery, deceased. Authony J. 
Thomas. of New York, was re-elected Vice-President. 
James D. Callery was elected a Director to fill the place of 
his father, and Samuel Spencer was chosen in the place of 
Ricbard 8. Brock, Tbe other members of the board were 
re-elected. The office of General Mauager was filled by the 
election of Malcolm A. McDonald. 


Richmond & Alleghany.—H. Frazier bas been appointed 
Superintendent of Maintenance of Way, with headquarters 
at Cincinnati. C. T. Dabney is the name of the new Super. 
intendent of Transportation and not T. J. Dabney, as stated 
last week. 


St. Louis d& San Franciseo.—A. B, Savell bas been ap- 


pointed Assistant Auditer. 


Santa Ana.—The following are the first directors of this 
company, whose incorporation was noted last week: James 
McFadden, W. H. Spurgeon, M. M. Crookshank, Robert 
McFadden and W. M. Smart, allof Santa Ana. 


Shenandoah Valley.—The annual meeting was held in 
Norfolk iast week. ‘the stockholders elected the following 
officers for the ensuing year: Sidney F. Tyler, President; 
and the following Board of Directors: Clarence H, Clark, 
Jo-eph J Martin, George C. Wood, Edward C. Clark, 
Charles Hacker, F. J. Kimball, Upton L. Boyce, William 
Mines, Jr., A R. Boteliler, Henry B. Davenport, William 
H. Travers, John T. Lovell aud W. Flickwir. The Board of 
directors met immediately after the stockholders and elected 
Upton L Boyce, Vice-President; G. R. W. Ames, Secretary 
and Treasur r, and Hon. William H. Travers, General 
Counsel, for the ensuing year. 


Sparta & Ste. Genevieve.—The following are the officers of 
this company recently incorporated: T. #. Alexander, Presi- 
dent; WD. M. Ecker, Vice-President: D. P. Barton, Secre- 
tary, and W. H. Schmitt, Treasurer, all of Sparta, Li). 


Toledo, St. Louis & Kansas City.—D. L. Swinney, for- 
merly Roadmasier of the Toledo, Peoria & Western, bas 
been appointed Roadmaster of this road, in charge of 
the Western Division, with headquarters at Edwardsville, 
il. 


Utica & Unadilla Valley.—The officers of this company 
are as folows: Presitent, A. C. Couch, Bridgewater, 
Oneida County, N. Y.; Vice-President, Dr. E. M. Culver; 
Treasurer, D. E. Cuiver, 146 Broadway, New York City; 
Secretary, R. Floyd Clarke; Cuunsel, Clarke & Culver. 


Wabash Western.—J. M. Morrison has been appointed 
Resident Engimeer of the Western Division, with head- 
quarters at Kansas City, Mo., vice C. H. Talmage, resigned. 


Ware River.—The annual meeting of stockholders was 
held in Palmer, Mass., May 1. The following directors were 
elected: J. A. Kumrill, of Springfield; C. E. Stevens, of 
Hingham; C, A. Stevens, of Ware; E. B. Gillett, of West 
field; W. W. Whitney, of Winchendon; H. B. Chap n, of 
3oston: Charles S. Sargeant, of Brookline. The road 1s 
leased to the Boston & Albany. 


West Shore.— J. B. Stewart bas been appointed Superin- 
tendent of Telegraph and Signals on the West Shore, New 
Jersey Junction, Walkill Valley and Syracuse, Ontario & 
New York roads, in place of S. S. Bogart, resigned. 


Wilmington & Northern.—The annual meeting was held 
at Birdsboro, Pa., this week. The old board of directors 
and officers were re-elected. 


Wisconsin, Minnesota & Pacific.—L. C. Mitchell, who 
has beeu Secretary tor several years, has been chosen Presi- 
dent, in place of Charles F. Hatch, deceased, and Howard S. 
Abbott has been chosen Secretary to succeed L. C. Mit- 
chell. 


York & Peach Bottom.—The stockholders held their an- 
nual meeting this week in York, Pa. The following board of 
directors were elected: President, Charles R. McConkey: 
directors, Jobn H. Small, George P. Smy er, Michael Schall, 
Jobn Henry Miller, Marvin F, Scaife and William Gilmore. 
The new board re-elected S. M. Manifold Superintendent and 
F. G. Metzger, General Ticket Agent. 








OLD AND NEW ROADS. 


New Companies Organ'zed.—Lackawanna & South- 
western.—Litebfield, Carrolton & Western.—Louisiana, 
Arkansas & Missour1.—Oneonto & Earlville.—Peoria, 
Springfield & St. Louis. 


Allegheny Valley.—The report has been confirmed that 
a settlement has been effected between the Pennsylvania and 
the holders cf Allegheny Valley income bonds. There are 
$10,000,000 of the bonds, of which $5,510,090 are held by 
the Pennsylvania, The outside holders have brought a suit 
against the Allegheny Valley, which, if successful, will im- 
prove the lien of the income bonds. The proposition is said 
to be toat the bondnolders shall withdraw their suit and per- 
mit the road to be sold under foreclosure, when it will be 
bought in by the Pennsylvania and re-organized. The rate 
of interest on the prior mortgages is to be cut down, and the 
holders of income bonds are to receive third-mortgage bonds. 


Anniston & Northeast Alabama.—This company 
has been organized in Alabama with a capital stock of $100,- 
000. The terminal! points are Anniston, Ala., and at or near 
Alpine, Ga., where it will connect witb the Chattanooga 
Southern. The road is to be constructed between these 


points, and will cross the Coosa River at Cedar Bluff, in 
Cherokee County. 





Athens & J-fferson.—Two surveys have been made 
for this rowa from Athens to Jefferson, Ga., a distance of 
about 18 miles. The company has not been fully organized 
eh, ee and no ee yo have been made to put 

e line under contract. R. B. Russell is President iL. 
Moss, of Athens, Ga., is Secretary. ‘sitiamicuna 


Atlantic City.—The proposed extension of the Gloucester 
Brauch, formerly the Camden, Gloucester & Mt. Epbriam 
road, will not be continued to Glassboro, but will stop at 
Spring Mills, N. J., about eight miles from Mt. Ephraim. 
The line is purely a local one and will make no connection 
with any other road whatever, The location of this line to 
Spring Mills will be in a direct course to Glassboro, which is 





situated eight miles from Spring Mills, but the company has 
7 a at present of building the line beyond Spring 
ills. 


Austin & Northwestern.—The directors have voted 
to widen the gauge of this road from 3 ft. to standard. It 
extends from Austin to Burnet, Tex., 60 miles, and bas 
nearly completed an extension from the latter place to Mar- 
ble Falls, 17 miles. The extension will be opened to the lat- 
ter place this or next week. 

The Marble Falls extension is now open for business to 
Granite Mountain, and will be open for business to Marble 
Falls this week. 


Baltimore & Drum Point.—-The grading on this 
road, in Calvert County, Md., which has been suspended 
some time, will now be resumed, the contractors, Rogers & 
Ciement, having reached a settlement satisfactory to them. 
The grading in Calvert County is expected to be finished in 
three months. In Anne Arundel County the grading will 
also probably be finished in three months, and the entire 
road to Drum Point, Md., opened for traffic this year. 
Menges, Barnes & Laterbach are the general contractors. 


Boston, Conco-d & Montreal.—The Supreme Court 
of New Hampshire has decided in favor of the plaintiff in 
the suit of the Boston, Concord & Montreal against tbe Bos- 
ton & Maine road, authorizing a writ of possession within 30 
days unless otherwise ordered. The directors of the Boston, 
Concord & Montreal when they regain control of their line 
under this decision will make an arrangement for the Con- 
cord road to operate it until a consolidation can be brought 
about. The Northern Railroad and its leased lines at present 
are operated by the Boston & Maine under an arrangement 
that may be terminated by either party on 30 days’ notice. 
It isclaimed by the Concord road that a majority of the 
Northern directors have been favorable to the transfer of 
their roud to the Concord should this decision be for the 
plaintiffs, 


Catawissa.—A bill has been filed in Philadelpbia by the 
Catawissa Railroad. asking that the Philadelphia & Reading 
be restrained from directing freight to the Sbamokin, Sun- 
bury & Lewisburg railroad. The bill charges that the 
Reading has violated the lease of the Catawissa road since 
March, 1887, and the court is asked to decree that the Read- 
ing shall pay over to the Catawissa 39 per cent of the gross 
receipts of the traffic carried since that date. The point is 
raised that the Shamokin, Sunbury & Lewisburg, being a 
parallel and compet:ng line with the Catawissa, could not 
legally be leased to the Reading while the Catawissa lease 
is in effect, and that, therefore, the lease of the Shamokin, 
Sunbury & Lewisburg is illegal aud void. 


Centralia & Chester.—About eight miles of this LIli- 
nois railroad is now being operated. Tracklaying is in pro- 
gress, most of the grading being done. Several connecting 
lines and branches of the road have been recently chartered 
in Illinois, and these, when completed, will be consolidated 
with this company. 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.—The statement of 
this company for March shows gross earnings of $2,073,758, 
a gain of #862,579 over March, 1888, The net earnings 
were $700,762 against a net deficit of $146 415 for March, 
1888. For the three months ending March, 1889, there was 
an increase in net earnings of $859,468 over the correspond- 
ing months of 1888, The properties controlled show an in- 
crease in net earnings of $290,526 for the first three months 
this year, as compared with those of last year. 


Chicago, Parkersbuare & Norfolk.—First mortgage 
bonds to the amonnt of $10,000,600 have been issued by the 
company to the Mercautile Trust, of New York, to build the 
road, and the mortgages are being recorded in the counties 
through which the road passes, It will be built from Park- 
kersburg, W. Va., to the Virginia line, about 320 miles. 


Chicago. Rock Island & Pacific.—The Railroad 
Commissiovers of lowa have made their order in the case 
of the citizens of Fort Dodge against the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific and the Des Moines & Fort Dodge roads. 
T:e latter is operated by the former. Krom Tara to Fort 
Dodge, five miles, the use of the track owned was several 
years ago discontinued and the trains are run over the par- 
allel road of the Illonois Central. To this the citizens ob- 
jected. The Commissioners now order the Rock Island to re- 
build and restore its road between Tara and Fort Dodge: 
that the road enter upon the work of reconstruction not 
later than June 15, 1889, and complete the same by Novem- 
ber follow'ng: that perding the completion of such work the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, lessee of the Des. Moines & 
Fort Dodge, be required and directed to onerate one passen- 
ger train a day each way between Fort Dodge and Des 
Moines, and one freight train with passenger accommoda- 
tions a day each way between Des Moines and Fort Dodge, 
and that in the operation of trains the time tab!es thereof be 
adjusted so as to best accommodate the business of the entire 
line and all the stations thereon. 


Cleveland.—This company is being organized at Cleve- 
land, Ga., by W. B. Bell and others, to build a road from 
Cleveland to Lula, about 17 miles. It will connect at the 
latter place with the Northeastern of Georgia, and the Rich- 
mond & Danville. 


Coal Creek & Beech Fork.—This company has been 
organized to build a branch road from Coal Creek, Anderson 
County, Tenn., te a connection with the Cincinnati Southern 
at New River. The tne will be about 35 mules long, and 
will be operated by the Cincinnati Southern. No time has 
been set for letting contracts. T. H. Heald, of Knoxville, 
Tenn., is President. 


Confluence & Oakland.—Tbis company is to be 
formed in Pennsylvania by the consolidation of the Oakland 
& State Line with the Confluence & State Line, the incor- 
poration of which was noted last week. It is a short road to 
be built for the purpose of developing that section of country 
which lies along the Youghiogheny River, from Confluence 
to Friendsville. It may eventually be extended to Oakland. 
The contract has been let, and work is now in progress. J. 
Bayard Henry, Drexel Building, Philadelphia, is President. 


Cumberland Valley.—It is stated that the company 
proposes to build an extension of its South Penn branch from 
Richmond, Franklin County, its present terminus, to Mount 
Dallas. B :dford County, Pa., there to connect with tue Penn- 
sylvania’s line running to Cumberland, Md. 


Denver & Rio Grande.—The company bas decided not 
to longer operate that part of the Del Norte Branch from 
Del Norte, Col., west to Wagon Wheel Gap, 30 miles. Dur- 
ing the winter season this part of the line has to be abandoned 
on account of snow. To put it in repair at the beginning of 
each year is almost as costly as building that much new track, 
and the traffic is not sufficient to warrant this annual ex- 
pense, 


Duluth, Red Wing & Southern.—Tracklaying on 
the section from Red Wiag to Zumbrota, Minn.,a distance 
of 25 miles, which has been graded for some time, has now 


been finished, and the road was opened for traffic, May 7, by 





an excursion over the line by officials of the city of Red 
Wing and of the railroad. It is proposed to continue con- 
struction this season. The road is projected to extend from 
Duluth via River Falls, Wis., to Red Wing, Minn., thence 
via Zumbrota, Owatonna, Albert Lea, in Minnesota, to 
Sioux City, lowa. Most of the route has been surveyed. 
L. F. Hubbard, of Red Wing, is General Manager of the 
railroad company and President of the Red Wing, Duluth 
& Sioux City Construction Company, which is building the 
line. 


Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic. —A limited amount 
of first mortgage 5 per cert. gold bonds, due 1937, is of- 
fered to investors at 95 and accrued interest, by Walston H. 
Brown & Bros. The entire issue of these bonds is limited to 
$4,000,000, and secured by a first mortgage upon 390 miles 
of completed and equipped road. They are a first lien 
upon the terminal properties and improvements belonging to 
the company, worth over £1,300,000, 


Florence Belt.—Tbis road is being built as a belt line at 
Florence, Ala., by the Florence Railroad & Improvement 
Co. and the Lauderdale Manufacturing Co. Much of the 
grading is now done and some of the rails have been laid. 
E. A, Wilson & Co. have a contract on the road. 


Fort Worth & Rio Grande.—Work on the extension 
of the Fort Worth & Rio Grande, from Granbury, Tex., is 
progressing rapidly. The grading on the first 8 miles is fin- 
ished, and the first 15 will soon be ready for the track. By 
June 1 the grading will be finished to Bluff Dale. 


Georgia Pacific.—The Mississippi division has been 
opened tor traffic from West Point, Miss., te Malbin, 54 
miles from Columbus, and 246 miles from Atlanta, Ga. It 
is expected to complete the line to Baird, on the Mississippi, 
about 86 miles further west by July 1. The line to Hunting- 
ton, to connect with the Missouri Pacific system, will then 
be built. 


Grand Tower & Cape Girardeau.—About five or six 
miles of grading has been completed on this road, which is 
being built from Grand Tower to Kast Cape Girardeau, Ill, 
a distance of about 28 miles. D. E. Garrison & Co., of St. 
Louis, bave the contract for building the entire line. J. D. 
Peters, of Murphysboro, Ill., is Secretary. 


Hartford & Connecticut Western.—The Railroad 
Committee of the Massachusetts Senate has reported a 
bill to authorize the company to extend its road to the city 
of Springfield, and to acquire roads along the route; also to 
acquire lands for terminal facilities. The corporation is au- 
thorized to mortgage its road in the state at not exceeding 
$25,000 a mile of single track, and in addition $10,000 for 
each mile of double track. One of the directors must reside 
in Massachusetts, and the extension must be constructed be- 
fore Dec. 1, 1892. 


irondale, Bancroft & Ottawa.—The company will 
this season complete grading and probably tracklaying on a 
section of road 10 miles long, from trondale to Gooderham , 
Ont Charles J. Pusey, Irondale, Ont., is General Man- 
ager. 


Kansas City, Chattanooga & Port Royal.—Chart- 
ered in Tennessee by W. C. Smith, of Wallview; J, C. Wall, 
of Stevenson, Ala.; J. F. Shipp and others, to build a rail- 
road from a point near Chattanooga to a point on the Missis- 
sippi River. 


Lackawanna & Southwestern.—This company has 
been organized in New York and has acquired the property 
and franchises of the Allegheny Central and Lackawanna & 
Pittsburgh. The line extends from Olean to Perkinsville, 
there to connect with the New York, Lackawanna & West- 
ern. The total lengthis 84 miles. The capital of the new 
company is $2,800,000. 


Litchfield, Carrolton & Western.—Chartered in 
Illinois with principal office at Carroliton, Green County. It 
is intended to construct a railroad from Litchfield through 
the Counties of Montgemery, Macoupin, Green, Calboun, 
Pike and Adams to the City of Quincy. The capital stock 
is $1,000,000, 


Louisiana, Arkansas & Missouri.—Cbarter filed in 
Arkansas to build a railroad from the town of Brinkley in 
Monroe County and thence through the counties of Monroe, 
Arkanses, Drew, Lincotn, Desha and Chicot, to some point 
on the line between the states of Arkansas and Louisiana. 
The length of the railroad wiil be 130 miles. The capital 
stock is stated at $2,600,000. 


McKeesport & Bellevernon.—Passenger trains on the 
road wijlrun to Bunals, a distance of fourteen miles from 
McKeesport. Pa., this week. The road runs along the north 
bank of the Monongahela River, and will give the Mononga- 
hela division of the Pennsylvania its first competition above 
McKeesport. 


Mexican Central.—At the annual meeting in Boston 
last week, President Wade stated that under the company’s 
circular of January 30, last, first mortgage bondsto the 
amount $46.715.000 and income bonds to the amount of 
#8.505,000 bad been deposited up to April 23, and that the 
company had disposed of the #7,000,000 priority bonds at 
five per cent. With the proceeds, the directors had paid off 
the coupon notes, and they propose to pay off the debenture 
bonds. There was $52,000,000 of consolidated bonds. The 
total fixed interest would be 2,420,000. The earnings in 
1888 were $8 per mile more than would be required to pay 
the interest, and this without considering the subsidy col- 
lections. The annual report shows: Gross earnings for 
1888, $5.774.331; increase over 1887, $887,752. Expenses, 
$3,418,837: increase, $701,384. Net earnings, #2.455,493: 
increase, $188,367. Net earnings in United States currency, 
$1,748,458: increase, $68,163. Subsidy, #440.932; in 
crease, $236,087. Surplus, $223,049; increase, $233,517, 
(there was a deficit in 1887). ; 


Missouri Pacific.—lIt is stated that the company has 
a surveying corps in the field between Rich Hill, Mo., 
and Fort Scott, Kan., and that when that section is com- 
pleted they will return and make a survey from Rich Hill to 
Sedalia, the object being to make an outlet for the Fort Scott 
& Wichita road, which bad been running in connection with 
the Missouri, Kansas & Texas. 

The contract awarded to E P. Reynolds & Co. last Febru- 
ary for building 25 miles of the extension of the Kansas & 
Arkansas Valley from Coffeyville, Kan., south toward Wag- 
oner, Indian Ter., has been nearly completed. It is reported 
that the contract has been Jet for completing the line from 
the end of this contract to Wagoner. 


Mount Gretna Narrow Gauge.—Chartered in 
Pennsylvania. The road is to be constructed from a point at 
or near Mount Gretna Station on the Cornwall & Lebanon 
Railroad to a point on the mourtain called ‘‘Governor Dick” 
near the observatory. The gauge of the proposed road will be 
2 ft. The length of the line will be about four miles, ard is 
all in the county of Lebanon. The capital stock of the com- 
pany is $25,000. Robert H. Coleman, of Lebanon, Pa., is 
President, 
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Nebraska & Western.—E. P. Reynolds & Co, who | Junction and Summit, and will extend to Drifton. Connec- 


have the contract for the first 100 miles from Sioux City, } tions will be made with a number of collieries in the eastern | 


have let sub-contracts for grading to Brooks & McLean, 
Denver, 10 miles; McNamara & Kimball, Sivux City, 11 
miles; T. McCarthy, Sioux City. 4 miles; Mark Naughton, 
Sioux City, 4 miles; Smith & Corndon, Cherokee, 2 miles; 
Jobn Fleming, Omaha, 2 miles. Among the other contract- 
ors who have work are: Foley Bros., Omaha; Francis, of 
Spencer, and Flaherty, of Red Wing. The general con- 
tractors will do some of the work themselves. The contracts 
bave been taken at very low figures. 


New Orleans, Natchez & Fort Scott.—The engineer- 
ing corps of the road has completed the survey of the line 
trom Vidalia to M onroe, La., a distance of 80 miles. 


New York, Ontario & Western.—Poor & Green- 
ough offer for subscription $2,500,000 of the company’s con- 
solidated first mortgage 5 per cent. 50-year gold bonds at 
91. The bonds are issued to pay for the extension, now 
under construction, into the anthracite cold fields near 
Scranton. They are secured by a first mortgage upon 
the entire main line, branches, equipment and property 
of the company. A simultaneous issue of the bonds is 
made in London. 


Northern Pacific.—The directors have finally ratified 
an agreement with the Wiscon-in Central, of which the main 
points are given below. It will be seen that the control of 
the valuable terminal property in Chicago, ou which a new 
station is now being construc’ed, is the subject of a chief 
feature of the agreement. The contracts are three in 
number; first, a contract between the Wisconsin Central 
system of roads between Ashland, St. Paul and Chicago, cov- 
ering rail connections from tbe Northern Pacific termini at 
Ashland on Lake Superior and the city of St. Paul, to the 
terminal system of the Chicago & Great Western in the city 
of Chicago; second, the approval of the contract between the 
Wisconsin Centra] Company and the Chicago & Great Wes 
tern for terminal accommodations in Chicago for the benefit 
of the Wisconsin Central and its associate, at a rental of 
*350,000 per annum and a proportion of maintenance, etc. ; 
third, a contract between the Nortbern Pacific and the Wis- 
consin Central Company, declaring the Northern Pacific to 
be its associate, and entitled to share in the benefits of its 
terminal contract with the Chicago & Great Western. 

The effect of this arrangement is in substance that the 
Wisconsin Central receives at Ashland and St. Paul North- 
ern Pacific business and delivers it in Chicago, and receives 
in Chicago business destined for the Northern Pacific. The 
Wisconsin Central divides its own gross earnings into two 
portions, 65 per cent. and 35 per cent. It retains 35 per 
cent. for its own sole use, and appropriates the 65 per cent. 
to operating expen-es aud certain improvements tending to 
reduce operating expenses. If the operating expenses are 
less than 65 per cent., the Northern Pacific receives a sum 
equal to ove-half of the difference in consideration of the 
business which it gives to the Wisconsin Central. If the 
operating expenses exceed 65 per cent., the Wisconsin Cen- 
tral will pay not exceeding 2!¢ per cent. of this excess out 
ot its 85 per cent., and will divide one-half of any excess of 
operating expenses above 67!, per cent. of the gross earn- 
ings equally between the Wisconsin Central and the North- 
ern Pacific. The Northern Pacific, however, is not bound to 
pay its one-half of such excess, excepting out of future profits 
received under the contract with the Wisconsin Central. 

The Wisconsin Central retains entire and absolute control 
of its own property, its management, operations and rates. 
The Chicago & Great Western terminals include within the 
limits of Chicago over 175 acres of ground, in addition to a 
yard of 180 acres on the outskirts of Chicago. The Northern 
Pacific shares in the net profits of the terminal company re- 
ceived in excess of $800,000 per annum. The arrangement 
goes into effect on July 1 next and lasts 99 years. 

The directors of the Nortbern Pacific have authorized a 
renewal of the negotiations with the Union Pacific upon the 
basis of a proposition by President Adams fora traffic and 
trackage agreement by which unfriendly competition in the 
Northwest may be avoided. This agreement has nothing to 
do whatever with the guarantee of the Oregon Railway & 
Nav:gation Co., but looks to a harmonious agreement be- 
tween the two companies. 


Northern Pacific & Manitoba.—A Winnipeg dis- 
patch says ths Northern Pacific & Manitoba and the “Mani- 
toba & Northwestern are negotiating with a view of either 
consolidating the two roads into one system or, at least, mak- 
ing a traffic agreement by which the trains of either road 
will pass over both lines, and by which the trains of the 
Manitoba & Northwestern will run into Winnipeg over the 
Northern Pacitic & Manitoba. 


Oneonta & Earlville.—Chartered in New York to 
covstruct a road from a point on the line of the Oneonta & 
Richfield Springs road in the town of Laurence, Otsego 
County, to a point in the viliage of Earlville, Madison 
County, a distance of 42 miles. The capital stock is 
$420,000, 


Pacific Grove.—The contract has peen let to San Fran- 
cisco parties for building this road, which is to extend from 
Monterey t» Pacific Grove, Cal., four miles. 


Peach Bottom.—Preliminary surveys have been made 
and the location will be begun at once for an extension of 
this road from Kings Bridge, Pa., north to Quarryville, the 
southern terminus of the Lancaster and Quarryville branch 
of the Philadelphia & Reading. The length of this new line 
would be about 7 miles. Surveys have also been made be- 
tween Kings Bridge and Orford, Pa., 9 miles, with a view 
to changing the gauge to standard. The present gauge is 3 
ft. C.N. Leavitt, New York, is President, and the surveys 
tg been in charge of S. C. Slaymaker, C. E., of Lancaster, 

a. 

Pennsylvania.—The announcement was made this week 
that the directors had authorized an allotment of new stock 
amounting to six per cent. on the capital stock, which now 
is 106,540,850. This allotment, which is upon the basis of 
permitting each steckholder to subscribe to at least one share, 
will add about $6,500,000 to the capital and enlarge it to 
some $113,000,000. The proceeds are to be used to pay for 
part of the new construction work now being undertaken by 
the company, the remainder of the work being provided by 
selling assets in the company’s treasury. The last increase 
of stock was made May 11, 1887. 


Pennsylvania, Poughkeepsie & Boston.—Several 
suits have been brought against this company by the Har- 
risburg & New Eagland to prevent it from continuing work 
ou the road which itis now building, alleging that the title 
to the right of way, etc., belongs to that company. 


Peoria, Springfield & St. Louis.——Charter filed in 
Illinois to build a road from Springfield, running through the 
counties of Sangamon, Montgomery, Macoupin, Madison, 
and St. Clair to East St. Louis. The principal office will be 
in Jacksonville, and the capital stock will be $1,000,000. 


Philadelphia & Reading.—Engineers have begun 
surveying a new feeder to the Catawissa Railroad. Tas new 
line will begin at a point on that road between East Mahanoy 


middle anthracite fields, including those of Coxe Bros. & 
Co. 

St. Johnsbury & Lake Champlain.—A special meet- | 
ing of the stockholders was held in St. Jobnsbury, Vt., May | 
4. Thestockholders present represented 40,000 shares out | 
of 50,000. It was voted that upon the cancellation of all | 
bonds issued under date of April 1, 1884, and the mortgage | 
discharged by the Boston Safe Deposit & Trust Co. the direc- | 
tors be authorized to issue 5 per cent. bonds not exceeding 
$20,000 per mile of the road, secured by mortgage on the 
property, to be used for paying off and refunding its present | 
indebtedness and improving the road. 


St. Louis, Arkansas & Texas.—The road has defaulted | 
in the interest of its first mortgage bonds, which are largely 
held abroad. The Missour) Pacific controls the road, Edwin 
Gould being its Secretary. It is the purpose, it is said, to 
force the bondholders to a scaling down of interest from 6 to | 
4 per cent. | 

Savannah, Americus & Montgomery.—The Balti- 
more Mercantile Trust Co, is the trustee of a mortgage for 
$4,100,000 of the Savannah, Americus & Moutgomery Rail 
road Company, on the existing road and the proposed exten 
sions to Montgomery, Ala. The bonds are for 30 years at 
six per cent. interest, and the mortgage is for $12,000 a 
mile. 


Schuylkill & Lehigh Valley.—Six hundred men are 
now working on the road, and the officers expect to have it 
completed from the connection witb the Lehigh Valley to 
Schuylkill Haven before the end of the present year. 


Spencer.—Luther Hill, who has lately acquired a con- 
trolling interest in this road, states that he has sold out tothe 
Boston & Albany. It 1s understood that the price is about | 
$116 a share. The road is two miles long, from the main 
line of the Boston & Albany to Spencer, Mass., and has been 
operated since its opening in 1879 by the latter company. 


Vincennes, Oakland City & Owensboro.—At a| 
special meeting of the directors held at Oakland City,Ind.,May 
3, the contract for the construction of the entire line from V in- 
cennes, Ind., via Oakland City, Ind., toa point on the Obio 
River opposite Owensboro, Ky., was awarded to a construc: | 
tion company, headed by Joshua D. Powers, of the latter | 
place. J. C. Rudd, of Owensboro, Ky., is President of the | 
ccmpany. The work is to be completed inside of two years. 


Wilmington & Weldon.—The Manchester & Augusta | 
Division has now been completed for a distance of 16 miles | 
from Sumter, 8. C., leaving but three miles to complete the 
line to the Santee River. Work is still in progress on the 
extension of the Scotland Neck Branch to Greenville, N. C., 
14 miles from the junction with the Albemarle & Raleigh 
Division, between Bethel and Robersonville, to which point 
the Ime is now completed. W. H. Smith, of Scotland Neck, | 
N. C., is the contractor for this line, and J. H. Hardin, of 
Williamstown, N. C., has the contract for building the ex- 
tension easterly from Williamston to Plymouth, N. C., 22 
miles, on which work is still in progress, 








TRAFFIC. 


Traffic Notes. | 
The ticket brokers at Chicago are said to be in very | 
straitened circumstances, E. A. Mulford, one of the largest | 
dealers, with offices in Chicago, St. Paul, Minveapolis and | 
St. Louis announces that he has retired from the business. 

The Baltimore & Ohio has commenced to handle east- | 
bound lake traffic by way of Erie and the Pennsylvania 
lines from Erie to Pittsburgh. A new freight house has | 
been built at Erie, and 100 cars of grain were loaded there 
for Baltimore on May 2. 

Lake grain rates have dropped '4 cent, to the basis of two | 
cents on corn, Chicago to Buffalo. The through lake and | 
rail lines have given no notice of any reduction in their tar- | 
iffs, although the through rates on corn to Baltimore dropped | 
this week to7 cents, and to Philadelphia to 714, by the 
lines ignoring the Inter-state Commerce law. 

The Denver, Texas & Fort Worth has recently ciosed con- | 
tracts with cattlemen uf Texas for the shipment of 10,000 
head of Texas cattle to points in Dakota. The cattle will be | 
loaded at Armorilla, Pan Handle City, Clayton and points | 
in New Mexico. The first shipment, consisting of 46 cars, | 
started from Pan Handle City last week, and 3,000 head 
will follow as fast as they can be rounded un and varded. | 


The Chesapeake & Vhio has agreed to act with the Joint | 
Committee of the Trunk Line Association, and at a confer- | 
ence between the officers of that road and Chairman Fink | 
the differentials to be allowed that road by its water and rail | 
line on insured bills of lading on west bound shipments were 
fixed at 10, 8,6, 4, 4,3. From Philadelphia and Baltimore | 
the differentials will be 8, 6, 4,3, 2,2. The provisions for 
keeping statistics, readjusting rates and reference of dis- 
putes to arbitration, are the same as those of the New Eng- | 
land agreement and others. The Chesapeake & Ohio will 
withdraw all commodity tariffs from New England. 





Inter-state Commerce Commission, 
THE INQUIRY ABOUT PASSES. 

In response to the order of the Inter-state Commerce Com- 
mission about 35 representatives of roads appeared before 
the board in Washington, May 3, with information concern- | 
ing the practice of the roads in the issuance of free passes. | 
The published report of the answers made gives very little | 
information. The Central Vermont states that 90 per cent. | 
of the passes issued were to employés, and a large number of 

the remainder to employés of other roads. The Boston & | 
Albany furnished the information asked for concerning in- | 


ter-state business; its representative had not the list of in-| = 


tra-state passes, however, and stated that he must consult | 
his counsel before furnishing it. The Boston & Maine fur- 
nished a detailed list showing the classes embraced in | 
the inquiry. The road keeps no record of complimentary 
triv passes, nor of those given on account of charity. The 
Baltimore & Ohio furnished a list, aud offered an affidavit 
to the effect that no passes were issuei to influence traffic. 
The Fitchburg has issued none since the passage of the 
Inter-state Commerce Law with the intention of influencing 
business. The Maine Central presented an argument, taking 
exception to the jurisdiction of the committee in calling for | 
specific classes of passes. The New York Central & Hudson | 
River brought no list, but presented an argument setting | 
forth that its business is not inter-state, and that it has not 
issued any free passes for the purpose of securing business. 
The Pennsylvania described the classes to whom passes are 
granted and placed in evidence its regulations, but furnished 
no list of persons. The West Shore gave a hist, including 
representatives of newspapers and hotels (for advertise- 
ments), ministers of religion, certain officers of the Locomo- 
tive Brotherhood and certain contractors. The counsel for 
this road, however, argued that, there being no specitic com- 
plaint, the Commission had no authority toenter on a whole- 





sale investigation; furthermore, that commerce bet ween 


| 


points in the same state, although passing through another 
state, is not inter-state commerce. 
HEARING ON TICKET COMMISSIONS. 

The Commission took testimony in Washington, May 7, on 
the practice of Chicago rcads and othersjin the payment of com- 
missions on the sale of passenger tickets. Representatives of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul and the Chicago & North- 
western testified that they paid commissions. The latter 
had, prior to the present agreement, paid as high as 50 or 
60 per cent. The Rock Island pays commissions and is 
strongly in favor of the practice. The Michigan Central 
and the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicayo stated that they 
paid no commissions. 

FREIGHT CAR MILEAGE. 

At the hearing on this subject, May 8,a large number 
of roads sent in evidence. All testified to paying the 
usual °; cent a mile rate, and the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne 
& Chicago, Chicago & Sorthwestern, Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy, Wabash and others, reported that they 
paid 1 cent a mile on refrigerators. The Chicago, Milwau 
kee & St. Paul stated that it had paid 1 cent on refrigeratcrs 
fora year anda half. Its contract with Armour & Co. at 


| this rate is for five years from Dec. 15, 1887. Other roads 
| have paid the higher rate on refrigerators only a few 


months, The Northwestern stated that it would allow only 
% cent on cars owned by other than the firms contracted 
with, viz.: Armour & Co, Swift & Co., Morris & Co., the 
Anglo-American Provision Co. and Silverhorn & Co. 


Classification of Fruit and Vegetables. 


The Louisville & Nashville issues a special tariff for its 
fast freight train carrying early produce to Nortbern mar 
kets, and charges rates varying with the value of the goods, 
risk, bulkiness, etc. As a commentary on the theory of 
basing rates on cost of service and also on the problems 
involved in devising a uniform classification for use through- 
out the country this document is mstructive, and we print a 
portion of it below: 


RATES PER 100 LBS. FROM NASHVILLE. 


To 1 4 3 4 5 6 
Butfalo, N. Y sae 74 47 39 37 32 
| Chicago....... ; : 80 70 44 36 34 30 
Cincinnati..... 000 44 28 23 22 20 


Class 1 comprises asparagus, berries, celery, cherries, dam- 
sons, grapes, lettuce. 
Class 2—Beans, egg plant, peaches, peas, sweet pepper, 


| rhubarb, spinach, tomatoes. 


Class 3—Apples, beets, cantuloupes, carrots, green corn, 
cucumbers, okra, parsnips, pears, common plums, radishes, 
squash, 

Class 4—Cantaloupes in car-loads, watermelons, onions, 


potatoes, turnips. 


Class 5—Cabbage in car loads, onions in car-loads, turnips 
in car loads. 
Class 6—Melons in car-loads, potatoes in car-loads, 


Fast Stock Trains. 
The agreement made between the Chicago-Missouri River 


| roads last month limiting the speed of stock trains has al- 
| ready been broken, in consequence, it is stated, of a letter 


from General Manager Whitman, of the Chicago & North 


| western, withdrawing from the contract. The Chicago, 
| Burlington & Quincy notifies shippers that live stock trains 


between Omaha and Chicago will hereafter run as fast as 
steam can pull them. It is stated that the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul, one of the longest lines from Kansas City to 
Chicago, has secured a greatly increased share of the traffic 


| since the adoption of the time agreement, its proportion one 


week being larger than that of any other road. 


Southern Freight Association and Southern Inter- 
state Association. 
The meeting of Southern lines held in St. Louis, May 1, 2 
and 3, for the purpose of forming a new association to ab 
sorb the Mississippi Valley Traffic Association and to govern 
the traffic of the Mississippi Valley territory and the South- 
east, resulted in the formation of two associations. The first 
will be known as the Southern Freight Association, and will 
absorb the businass of the Mississippi Valley Traffic Assccia- 
tion. The lines composing the association are the Cairo 
Short Line; Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific: 
Illinois Central; Louisville, New Orleans & Texas; 
Mobile & Ohio; Louisville & Nashville: Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis; Missouri Pacific: St. 
Louis, Arkansas & Texas, and Newport News & Mis 
sissippi Valley. Secretary Murray, of the old Mississippi 
Valley Traffic Association, was appointed Secretary protem. 
The second division will be known as the Southern Inter- 
state Association, comprising lines formerly in the now de- 
funct International Association, with the exception that Texas 
is left out owing to the laws enacted against such organiza- 





| tion of railroad companies in that state. The lines forming 


the Southern Inter-state Association are the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe: Missouri, Kansas & Texas; Kansas 
City, Fort Scott & Memphis; Missouri Pacific; St. Louis, 
Iron Mountain & Southern; St. Louis & San Francisco, and 
St. Louis, Arkansas & Texas. George Maclaine, formerlySec- 
retary of the International Association, was appointed Sec- 
retary. The operations of both associations date from May 1, 


| and meetings will be held the first Monday in each month. 


There will be but one chairman for the two associations. He 
will be chosen at the next meeting. 


East-bound Shipments. 
The shipments of east-bound freight from Chicago by all 
the lines for the week ending Saturday, May 4, amounted 
to 36,591 tons, against 39,457 tons during the preceding 
week, a decrease of 2,881 tons, and against 50,893 tons 
during the corresponding week of 1888, a decrease of 14,302 
tons. The proportions carried by each road were: 


W’k to May 4. |W’k to Apr. 27. 
Tons. | P.c. | Tons. | P.c. 


| 


Michigan Central......... 10.0 9.3 
RDA cunidkuenagaebesswaecne 9.9 9.5 
Lake Shore & Michigan South 14.3 14.4 
Pitts., Ft. Wayne & Chicago... 15.0 12.9 
Chicago, St. Louis & Pitts. 14.0 14.9 
Baltimore & Ohio............... 7.1 6.6 
Chicago & Grand Trunk........ 14.1 14.0 
New York, Chic. & St. Louis... | 5.5 7. 

Chicago & Atlantic............. 10.1 10.8 





Total..... 56.591 | 100.0 | 49,457 | 100.0 


Of the above shipments 2,126"tons were flour, 10,687 tons 
grain, 1,361 tons millstuff, 2,860 tons cured meats, 1,375 
tons lard, 8,599 tons dressed beef, 519 tons grass seed, 975 
tons butter, 907 tons hides, 160 tons wool, and 5,424 tons 
lumber. The two Pennsylvania lines carried 29 per cent., 
while the three Vanderbilt lines carried 29.8 per cent. 





